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sO BRAG UIRG. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
How weak is Matter when compared with Mind ! 
How slowly does the hand those high thoughts write 
Which spirit does so brilliantly indite ! 
The feeble pen toils sluggishly behind 

Those flashing visions of ecstatic light, 

That pass before the mind's internal sight, 
With all their hues of beauty and of grace! 
Before the plodding instrument can trace 

A word made up of lettera cold and dead, 

The dazzling Bird of Paradise has fled, 

Or, stripp’d of its fair plumage, drops to earth, 

The colours faded from its golden wings. 

Oh! I could weep to see such high-born things, 
Soch flashing thoughts, that are of heavenly birth, 
Depart without a record of their worth. 

O that the Lightnings were my ready pen! 

What glowing pictures could be written then ! 
How longs the everlasting mind to tell 
Of scenes where seraphs rapt in glory dwell, 

Canght ere their colours fade, like dew-drops fair, 

That sparkle when the glorious sun is there! 
Bat if a cloud obscure its kindling rays, 

Lost are those colours, like the diamond bright ; 
No longer can the dew-drop sparkling blaze— 
It is a drop of common water quite. 








TO JEANIE IN HER TEENS. 
Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie, didst thou feel the pain, 
Or hear the sighs my anxious bosom heave, 
Thou wouldst abate thy coldness and disdain, 
And with a smile my proffered vows receive. 


Oftimes thine angel form disturbs my rest, 
When all around is sunk in calm repose, 
In fancy’s arms in raptures thou art prest, 
And all my soul with love's pure ardour glows. 


Although the wealth of Indian climes were mine, > 
And coula I boast of breaking tyrant’s chains, 

It still would please me to be bound to thine, 
And silent suffer all a captive’s pains. 





PROSE SKETCHES. 
BY A POET. 
{Continued from a former number of the Albion.] 

The entrance to the far-famed Valley of Cluse is through a mountain-pass, 
where the overhanging and imminent cliffs, almost touch each other; buried, or 
rather inlaid, in the profound hollows of their sides, lies the village of Cluse 
I never saw so extraordinary an appearance. The wintry storms would sweep 
over the craggy summits, and miss the village altogether; and not a wreath of 
smoke would be driven back down their chimneys; but their long winter days 
must be spent in that Cimmerian darkness which Homer seems to think more 
than balances the tranquil lives of its natives. Then, on emerging from the 
darkened streets, opened the romantic vale of Cluse, in all its wildness and in 
all its beauty; and from that moment, which was early morning, until night-fall, 
neither my eye nor my imagiuation was for one moment inrepose. Majesty rests 
onone side of this valley, where the eye rises up to the grandest precipices, 
splitten into every wild and fantastic form—into every variety of novelty; while 
Beauty sleeps on the opposite range, where, with the Arve hurrying between 
them, the mountains swell upwards, covered with pines, into the very clouds ; 
both forming, at every succeeding opening of the passes, the grandest sweeps of 
circus or amphitheatre. 

But on which points should first rest of the galaxy of attractions which are 
sown so thickly along this lovely valley? How | wish that I could convey to 
you—that I could make you fee/ the greenness, the freshness, and the richness, 
of the woody knolls which are thrown among the rocks, which crowd along the 
roads, and which hang ebstructing the very paths of the torrents! Or, that I 
could send to you, unwithered, a few—a very few of those noble Alpine flowers 
which here are lavished so profusely, and which so entirely “waste their 
sweetness On the desert air ;’"—and yet not so, for one blesses them as one passes, 
beholding them, every now and then, starring the more than emerald green of a 
thousand little vales and nooks, which steal half-hidden on the eye! But I 
soon found that the precipices which overhung the road assumed a most peculiar 
appearance ; the horizontal strata lying along the clefts often resembling ancient 
castles. Qne point, in particular, | remember, where I saw all the towers and 
loop-boles so developed, that I was completely deceived by the appearance. I 
frequently saw galleries and peristyles arched with lofty roofs; this was chiefly 
round the grotto of Balme, which is only noticeable from the view—the rest is 
nothing. It is from hence that the shrunken Arve is best traced along its wind- 
ings ; a very artery of a body which was once so powerful. How different from 
the time when it once filled the whole valley which is now but an accumulation 
of its deposits, for wherever the earth is opened sand is found; where it wan- 
ders on, buried among its pebbled shores, like a silver thread. How different 
from what it was when rushing down from the Alps in all its terrible power, it 
cleft its passage through the very heart of these mountains, and hurling down 
part of the walls of the Saléve, threw itself headlong into the now tranquil 
depths of the Leman! Ail has been quiet for ages, but the pages are written 
here around me, and the Saléve bears impresses which cannot be mistaken. How 
true it is that 

** Quenched volcanoes, rifted mountains, 
Oceans driven from land, 
Isles submerged, and dried-up fountains, 
Empires, whelmed in sand ; 
What? though her doom be yet untold, 
Nature, like Time, is waxing old.” 

The Cascade of Arpenas is fancifully pretty ; 
a prodigions height, loses its power before half way down, and feathers its 
waters away into air! After making all the steep banks round them one living 
— it again collects itself, and after many an obstruction, lights safely down 
a ast, 

But what visions of dignity and of beauty have I not seen here this day! all 
of which I had hitherto so dimly pictured forth, so faintly imagined. How nobly 
the mountains rise confronting each other, and yet, how the beautiful valley lying 
between them, softens every sterner impression away! How, while looking up 
at them, I felt their altitude! and when I saw huge 
hurled below—some lying over crushed pines—some pitched into great depth, 
half-way down and there fixed—and some cleft into the very centre of the Arve, 
which raved round them in vain; and when I saw the gap ng hollow in the heart 
of the mountains from which those ribs were (orn, I felt, standing underneath, 
that sense of danger, that awe mixed with fear, which is the true source and the 
effect of the eublime. But this was not half my enjoyment —far otherwise! I 
was among the lesser Alps, and I saw that eternal sort of communion which they 
seem to hold in the clouds. Why, for an enthusiast who loves to dream or 


a narrow streamlet, falling from 


masses of rock everywhere | 





think away his days, what food was there here in watching the fantastic and 
ever-changing combination of shape which they make! now floating round them 
—a shroud, when in shadow, a drapery of glory when glinted on by the sun— 
now, rising over them, like voleano-amoke, and now hanging round like a toga 
round the broad breast of some ancient Ruman ; or leaving their peaks separa- 
ted and islanded in the air! For my part, I could spend whole days in watching 
these fantasies,—and why !—because they would amuse the mind from thoughts 
still more unsubstantial. But to him who really seeks for higher, for more im- 
pressive inspirations—what aspect more sublime can he dwell on than a moun- 
tain robed in cloudst At the first glance, the mind invests it with a feeling and 
a sense of the sublime, half created by association, half by reality. The iso- 
lated mountain, standing apart, with its crown of mist, itself inspires the impres- 
sion—even from its very isolation. But do we not ally it to our memories !— 
do we not think of the Chaldeans of old—of the clouds and the darkness on 
Mount Sinai, when on its summit the prophet stood before bis God? Yes—the 
mountain itself symbols and shadows forth two of the chiefest attributes of its 
Maker—yes, isolation and power ! 

How well have the Alps been called ‘The Palaces of Nature !’’—they ere 
so: but palaces in ruins, for no one can stand among them, and not feel the truth 
of the remark of the historian of Nature, that they are the wrecks of what she 
was when in her prime. It is this consciousness—innate, I had almost said, 
which so awes and subdues; we feel the truth, but, like other truths equally 
sublime, how can we expound it? 

For myself, I seemed, at last, though among the lesser Alps only, to see 
visibly before me the very monuments left by the waters of the Deluge; their 
very form and pressure, when they “made a sop of all this solid globe’’ before 
they rolled back again to their seas. 

This profound valley suggested itself to me as one of the most solemn aisles 
of Nature; the alpine summits, on each side, forming the arches and the pillars, 
overhanging and leading on to their great central minster, Mont Blanc, the altar- 
piece of God, rising far, far above them all, and hiding its whitest, purest curtains 
in the very profound of heaven! 

I was roused from these reflections by the road making a sudden descent, and 
opening upon—but it must and shall have an entire letter to itself. 





The road suddenly turning down a gentle declivity to the level space of the 
valley among the gorges, unfolded one of the loveliest scenes on which the eye 
ever reposed—it was the fairy Lake of Chéde. It lay immediately by the road- 
side, a stream of little length and of less breadth, but of most delicate propor- 
tions. It formed the half-segment of a circle, as it winded, shelving off on either 
side, round rich delicious mossy banks of gradual descent, and of a green which 
no emerald could rival, crowned at intervals with beeches, and with tall poplars 
in their fullest foliage, and with wild apple and plum-trees, and wreathing vines, 
half veiling, more than hiding, among their twining branches, grey moss-covered 
fragments of rock, hurled there, perhaps, ages ago, from the atmphitheatre of 
encircling mountains, which, clothed to their very summits with dark pines, seem- 
ed as if they guarded the lake, lest 

“The winds of heaven 

Should visit it too roughly !” 

But then the water !—that element at all times so beautiful, how more than beau- 
tiful was ithere! So pure, so shallow, so utterly transparent! reflecting every 
minutest pebble beneath—every tree, even to ite smallest leaf, and every flower, 
and they were crowded joyously together, to the crisped water's edge. The 
delicate crocus of palest purple, the water-iily, and the little star-like gentian— 
there they were! glussing themselves in all their rich tangled luxuriance and 
careless profuseness, forming, as it were, the resting ringlets round the transpa- 
rent eyes and forehead of the lake ! 

I was so entranced with the beauty of the whole that I did not perceive how 
the bed of the water was formed of a thousand different mosses, and of sands of 
the most bright and vivid colours; some perfectly golden, some of intensest 
green, and some of an azure more blue 
‘*Than that of heaven's own tinct.” 
T ought to have a pencil dipped in light to give the faintest idea of the beauty of 
this many-hued stream, which was tinged with their every reflection—or m; 
words should be turned into colours—would they were so!—but no—for then 
they must disappoint you, while, in appealing to your imagination, my failure (by 
flattering it) will not be so easily perceived. 

There the lake lay before me, trembling like a floating veil; or, as if Iris her- 
self, in a forgetful mood, had carelessly thrown there her rainbow robe, which 
had melted again in o water! There it lay, and I—a very Epicurean in imagina- 
tion—delighted myself with drawing from it a thousand fantastic combinations. 
It was the very glass of Tranquillity—the type and emblem of everything quiet 
and resigned—of a dream, of a subdued but cherished recollection—that secret 
green spot which every one guards in the inmost recesses of the heart, watched 
fondly by Memory, and softened by time and by distance !—or, it was the 
earliest, freshest morning, or the quiet, closing evening, of a human life! I felt, 
while gazing on it, that no fairy ever tripped on softer banks by moonlight—that 
no naiad of Grecian romance ever by a lovelier streamlet untwined her golden 
hair! 

And then the warm, rich sunlight lay full upon it! (how much do Nature's 
fairest charms owe to this sole source of all life and of all beauty!) drawing out 
and enhancing every hue, dappling the grassy banks with gleams almost of glory, 





has created and magnified in us their impressions. 
them, we feel our breasts become gradually filled : our thoughts and memories 
concentrate themselves. 
so everlastingly fallen on their sides; the myriads of generations that have 
watched them with fear, or with love ; and thatall are passed away, like those 
storms, and so will pass away for ever ! 


a 
* Qui n’a pas révé a l’aspect de cette sauvage nature, ne pourra jamais com- 
prendre la puissante influence des hautes regions. Ie monde, qu'on n’apercoit 
plus qu’ enperspective, se montre dans son vrai point de vue ; a mesure qu’on 
Wer éloigne, il diminue d’importance comme de grandeur.”—Letires sur la 
uisse. 

And here I must pause for one moment—for I wonld mingle confession with 
impressions. From my earliest recellection, the appearance of a rock, or a crag 
of any sort, has always had a mysterious attraction forme. Half almost of my 
life has been spent under them, wherever I could find them, either by the wood, 
on the plain, or by the sea-shore. I wish that I could analyze the feeling which 
thus awes and yet attracts me. I think it proceeds from the innate censcious- 
ness which one seems to have of their antiquity—of something coeval with dura- 
tion itself : one seems to see absolute parts of the primeval world rising before 
one ; their grey, venerable fronts seem the dateless monuments of ages long— 
long gone by !—the skeleton and ribbed remains of a wrecked world. And then, 
perhaps, one allies to them the classic association of our boyhood ; the Titans 
piling Pelion on Ossa ; and there is always a sort of pride in us which allies 
itself, rather with opposition, in right and wrong ; and what are rocks and crags, 
but the records and the battlements of elemental wars! 

Every troist uses the terms “ awful crags,” ‘ tremendous rocks,” from, I 
suppose, the idea of danger immediately connected with them, and justly. This 
idea has caused one of the very sublimest passages in any poetry, ancient of 
modern, and by a poet who has had, at least, his fame—an example (little as he 
wrote too) that the true poet should never despair. I allude to the ** Ode to Fear,” 
by Collins. 

“ Danger—whose limbs of giant mould 

What mortal eye can fix’d behold ? 

Who stalks his round, an hideous form ! 

Howling amidst the midnight storm : 

Gr throws him on the ridgy steep 

Of some loose hanging rock to sleep !” 
In these few lines sre every adjunct of the sublime employed; greatness, uncer- 
tainty, darkness, and terror, which last sentiment is absolutely felt in contemplat- 
ing the image of the closing couplet—it is a challenge which no painter hae dared 
to accept. 

How one’s mind, forinstance, rises, and keeps pace with the storm! and what 
a fieree joy we prove as itsenergies rise to our own! (What a mysterious con- 
nexion Is there between our kindest elements—between the physical and the 
moral world ') And when the sea throws its heaviest breakers on the shore 
how we add, as it were, our energies to theirs’ "Tis thus in gazing on bald and 
antiq! < ¢rags ; we ally ourselves to their power, to their antiquity, and above all, 
to their resistance, in which we feel a pride. 

Am I obscure to you’ not to myself, I assure you ; and, believe me, the real 
poet, (who is the Vates, the prophet of nature,) will fully understand me—it will 
be the test whether or not he be inebriated. 

For my part, I never gaze on mountains without feeling a crowd of 
which to sit down and to coldly analyse, would be to divest of half their beauty. 
Yet some are for ever present ; and the first sentiments which naturally present 
themselves, are our own transient being, when contrasted with their eternity. 
Even this feeling is more soothing and elating than sad ; for do we not, from our 
immertal natures, ally ourselves awhile to all glorious objects, in art, as well as in 
nature, becoming, as it were, a portion of their beauty, of their grace, of their 
expression, and of their powers? So do we feel while gazing upon mountains. 
That thirst and longing which the ardent mind ever feels after immensity and 
immutability, is, when standing before them, half satisfied ; for,in them we re- 
cognize tangible objects, points of rest : and when the mind is strained and ex- 
hausted with its efforts, they are the gigantic steps it reposes on, which drew it 
first towards heaven. 

It was on the mountains that religion, among the Chaldean shepherds or sages, 


first had its birth, and descended, fountain-like, to the plains, to water and to re- 
fresh the earth. 
and beheld, visibly revealed, his burning symbols ; and it wasto the mountains 
that our Saviour retired when he wished to commune with the great Father of all 
alone ! 


It was on the mountains that Moses received the law of God, 


We lend all our own sympathies of loftiness and of sublimity to that which 
While stedfastly gazing on 


We think of the sunsets, and the storms, which have 


We remember them as the parents of the clouds, of the fountains, and of 


streams that refresh and revivify the flower haired earth, for ever young and 
ever flourishing ; the gates that let out the waters of the Deluge, and the pyramids 
that withstood the revulsion, though rent, and splintered, and broken ; telling us 
thus, with more than voices, how they once bowed to a power greater than them- 
selves ! And, finally, while awe prevades us, as we reflect the deeper, while our 
eyes ascend them, rising like altars or vapouring clouds before us, we behold, as it 
were, Truth, visibly manifested—they appear to us—what they are— 

“The visible hand-writing of the Almighty on the everlasting wall of nature !” 





It was twilight when I left St. Martin, approaching nearer every step to Mont 


and lending the mossy greystones a softer lustre and the flowers a gayer hue; 
nay, the very leaves seemed to feel its influence, and all was deepest azure ; 
around, the pine-mountains were softening their rugged features in the water, 
and, towering far above them all, and looking down over them, rose the snow- 
capt Alps, adding a background of sublimity which had else been grand; nay, 
even Mont Blanc himself reposes at times his awful forehead in this loveliest of 
earthly mirrors. Spring, on her first coming, could throw no fresher beauty here 
—could shed no softer green. But I could not help picturing you, waiking on 
its banks— 
‘« When around thee lying 
Autumn’s leaves were dying !”’ 
as Moore says, in that truest, tenderest, and best of all hissongs. How beauti- 
ful here would be the fading glories of autumn! when the dark pine hills round 
would be tinted into deeper softness ; when the green of those rich banks would 
he mellowed, and when the trees would hang over them, shedding down the 
golden treasures which they were unable more to bear, while the silvery clouds 
would sleep onthe water in the day, and the evening star raise her crystal lamp 
over it all, while folding in the curtains of the twilight ! 

For me, I lost all self-consciousness while absorbed in the scene ; it had created 
in me the feeling of the beautiful which else had slept. 

I have been a pilgrim to many a nook of retired and of quiet beauty ; but J 





| so hastily and inadvertently approached ! 


never saw an eyual to this. 
and to dream away this little life, with some one whose sentiments could respond 
to mine—I never saw a spot where I could more wish sober age to steal gradu- 


| ally upon me, like the evening—where | could more wish to lie down when the 
last scene was dropped and the drama of life over; for surely death would lose 
| ) 


something of his terrors when reposing in a place so pure, so quiet, and so pro- 
found. 

The sense of the beautiful had attuned all my feelings to itsown harmony; 
and how quietly,and almost reverently, [ turned away from a nook, which I had 
I left it to its own tranquillity, wish- 
ing that such might at last be mine. The genius of the place had entered into 
me, (my belief in such impresses is unbounded,) and I stole away full of its inspi- 
rations, 


I never saw a spot in which | more desired to rest, | 


Blanc, which once only, during the day, had looked down through his clouds 
upon the valley of Maglan. On ascending the steps of the ravine of Savoy, all 
beauty was left behind—its very impressions were lost before the awfuland 
sublime scenes which almost immediately opened before me The hewn road 
was cleft upon the very edge of the meuntain, overhanging an abyss whose depth 
was felt, notseen, by the immense distance from where the Arve, raging at its 
bottom, sent up a thin blue vapour, which steained curling along the tops of the 
pines and the pinnacles, whick hung down its sides. Nothing could be more in- 
spiring than the impressions conveyed while listening to the ravings of the waters 
beneath, and while watching the steam of the conflict—**the sweat of ite great 
agony ’—rising up, and gradually dimming the scarped sides, and the blackening 
firs of the opposite mountains! I never saw anything so striking, so impressive, 
as their appearance ; dashed, at intervals, with groves of pines, some withered, 
some rent through by lightnings, or avalanches, some half-falling, torn asunder, 
many lying on the steeps, midway: they looked like a troop of condemned 
spirits— while the bare and the naked precipitous sides of the mountain-range ; 
swarthy with red, and with pale metallic colours, the impresses of former fires, 
imaged forth the very walls of Pandemonium. The grey and ghastly whiteness 
of the boles of the pines contrasting so strikingly against the masses of sable 
foliage, against whieh they almost gleamed, gave a wild and witch-like appear- 
| ance tothe whole scene! I felt excited to the utmost pitch: for I had never 
| conceived anything so awakening ; indeed, the mountain-masses blackening up 
to the stars, and closing in upon me—the steam floating up their sides, the raving 
of the waters answered by the ho»rse winds, the utter solitude of the place, and 








the pronounced feeling of the danger of the road, from the uncertainty, and from 
the carkness, all united to raise my mind to a high and corresponding tone. The 
| darkness deepened every moment, and symptoms of a storm became manifest ; 
| for, at intervals, I heard the approaches of thunder, and pale flashes of lightning 


| fell faintly among the gorges We hurried along over watercourses, and along 
| the very edges of dangers; I dimly saw at times the ghosts of glaciers, “ ap- 
parent dire facies.” I grew exhausted, and anxious ; and | felt, as you may well 
| imagine, a real joy, when I saw in the distance the red and welcome lights of 
Chamouni. 

| A depression of spirits, a grande tristesse, as the French call it, hung on me, 
| lke an incubus, during my whole stay at Chamouni. Was it the air, merely, 
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that so affected my porcelain elayt or was it secret sense that I had come too 
late—that though young I was old in feeling—that the heyday of the blood was 
over—and that a profound sense of—ne matter what? All I know is, that when 
I withdrew my window-curtain, and saw the Alps before me in their eternal snows 
—when I saw them hanging imminent, “candied with ice,” over my very win- 
dows—when, on opening the curtain, I saw the Glacier du Boisson rushing down 
the Alp, yet motionless, a hanging river—-when I saw its dazzling whiteness 
lying on the eternal green of the valley, I felt no elevation, no spring to meet it, 
no heart, no life—I felt nothing of that wild delight which I had once pictured 
forth. Was it, indeed, that hope deferred does, in very truth, make the heart 
sick? I think, for the moment, that it was; for I felt as if its healthful tone 
were gone for ever, and that I despaired of ever regaining it; and then a bitter 
sort of anger rose against myself for feeling all this. The cause of all was—l 
was fatigued from yesterday ; in short, I descended to breakfast in no enviable 
frame of mind. I preferred, then, what I generally shrink from—a table-d’hote. 
] joined it ; and what will not society effect on misanthropism? The high spirits 
of those who had returned from dangers—the ardour of others anticipating them 
—the mixture of language—the weather-beaten looks of the guides—the cheer- 
ful faces of friends, all combined to draw me from myself. I selected a middle- 
aged and intelligent man as mine, with features expressive of thought and of clia- 
racter. I seized a baton, and was immediately on my way for the Monianvert, 
the Mer de Glace, and the Jardin. 

The conversation of Victor Simon, the name of my guide, for a time, interest- 
ed me: his uncle was guide to the justly celebrated Dr. Saussure ; the first who 
scaled Mont Blanc, and this chain of Alps, scientifically; and who devoted 
his whole life to their illustration. I inquired how long Cachet le Grand, the 
most daring of his guides, had been dead; and to my extreme surprise, he 
assured me that he was still living. I desired him on the morrow to take me to 
the chalet, near the source of the Arve, where the old man still resided. 

I was in no frame of mind for further talking, and giving him the advance, I 
gave myself up to ali I saw around me; for every step was acquiring a deeper 
interest, each moment was communicating feelings which might never again re- 
turn. As one approaches the heights, the uniformity which pleased from below, 
gradually vanishes. ‘The white veil lessens, rocks rise in every direction, and the 
softer green disappears. Shapceless and gigantic masses of ice banish all feelings 
of the beautiful, as first seen from the distance. Impressions of desolation, of 
chaos, and of destruction, crowd on the mind ; and the imagination pausing, rests 
in penaiveness, for what could it imagine beyond! It submits each moment to 
have its faculties enlarged, and to feel its powers created anew. While tra- 
versing a wilderness of shattered pine groves, craggy ruins, and of autumn leaves, 
each feeling was awe, each step was thought, each sight was inspiration. How 
could it be otherwise! If I raised my eyes, heights inaccessible towered every- 
where before me under every aspect of sublimity of form; if I looked round, I 
saw ruins hurled from them, plunged blackening in the ground ; and pine-trees 
scattered about in every species of annihilation ; while, at every step I took, the 
zed and discoloured leaves toned and accorded with the whole. 


THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE BREAD. 


Among the persons who were in the habit of regularly frequenting the well- 
known Café de Foy in the Palais Royal, about the year 1815, was a little old 
man, very carefully dressed, although his costume constituted a real anachro- 
nism. His head was enveloped in a warm Welsh wig, with a long thick queue 
depending from it, which appeared, when viewed frum its hinder aspect, to resem- 
ble a full-grown cabbage, with the stem still dangling from its circumference. 
His pantaloons were of black cloth, and were met midway dowa his stumpy legs by 
long Hessiar boots, garnished with tassels, and bright as the surface of a polished 
mirror; a long green waistcoat fell downwards in folds soas to cover in part a 
round and-well-developed paunch ; a loose and capacious coat, of a deep maroon 
colour, decorated with large bright metal buttons, and forcibly reminding one of 
the era of the Republic, incased the outward man; and a hat, bevelled off into 
@ sugar loaf form, surmounted the wig, and completed the equipment. 

After all, however, this costume was nothing very extraordinary, or indeed 
very different from that of the hundreds of antiquated men who about this time 
were to be seen swart) ng forth in fine weather, like a host of innocent green 
frogs basking in the sun after a spring shower. The little old man in question 
visited the Café de Foy every morning precisely at one o’cluck, called for a cup 
of coffee with cream, and a rollof bread, which he always divided into the same 
number of circular slices. It was necessary, however, that this bread should be 
stale, and as they knew the peculiar fancy of the old gentleman in this respect, 
a roll was carefully reserved from each day's consumption, and put aside for bis 
breakfast the following morning. From this practice, the old gentleman became 
known among the different waiters by the soubriquet of “ The Man who always 
ate Stale Bread.” 

The old gentleman’s state of existence was so uniform, and his movements so 
regular, as to resemble in no small degree those of an automaton. He entered 
the Café every morning, without looking to the right or the left, and proceeded 
directly forwards to a little round table, isolated and incommodious, and which 
for this reason was nearly always vacant. Afier being served with his break- 
fast, he invariably abstracted two out of the five pieces of sugar which figured 
beside his cup, and conveyed them into the dexter pocket of his green waist- 
eoat: he next proceeded to butter in succession each of the numerous morsels 
ef bread, adding, if I mistake not, precisely the same number of grains of salt 
to each, and then ate his breakfast, cautiously abstaining from looking at any of 
the public journals or periodicals. 

Some of the ardent politicians who frequented the Café expressed astonish- 
ment and contempt at this last habit, and regarded the little old man as a very 
Vandal, careless of the honour and interests of his country. The more judi- 
cious, and among them myself, were of a different opinion ; we considered him, 
for precisely the same reasons, a very paragon of prudence and wisdom. [nat- 
tentive to both parties, “‘ the man who always ate stale bread” pursued the even 
tenor of his way, without change. He never attempted to form any intimacies, 
or suffered any unnecessary expressions to escape from his lips; his breakfast 
was eaten in silence, and usually terminated with the finale of a march beaten 
with his fingers on the table: his next step consisted in pulling up the Hessian 
boots to their greatest altitude, after which he paid for his breakfast, gave the 
waiter a sous, and left the house without saluting the dame de comptoir. 

; The worthy old gentleman's habits and peculiarities excited so much atten- 
tion among the customers and wa'ters at the coffee-house, and his manners were 
so gentle and docile, that some of the younger people began to think he would 
prove an eligible butt for their pleasantries. A sub-lieutenant on half-pay, and in 
want of cheap amusement, determined one day to forestall the old gentleman in 
his accustomed seat, and take possession of the table to which he was attached. 
The little man arrived, and without being disconcerted took his place on the op- 
posite side. 

PY nag is no room here for two,” said the young fire-eater, twirling his mous- 
tache. 

““T have used this table for months,” replied the old man, without moving, and 
in a deprecating tone of voice. 

The soldier cou!d not resist the appeal, and retreated from the field. This 
occurrence encouraged one of the waiters to make a further trial of his equani- 
mity: the little old man, unwilling as I have said to waste words, was in the 
habit of holding out his fore finger to intimate the quantum suficit of coffee and 
of cream. The waiter, pretending inadvertence, directed the stream of boiling 
coffee over the finger of the original, at the instant that he waved it forth as a 
signal to cease pouring. The sufferer rose silently from his seat, and, with an 
alacrity for which no one gave him credit, brought the point of his stout Hes- 
sian boot in contact with that part of the person of the waiter which was unco- 
vered with coat tails, and sent the joker spinning across the floor of the apart- 
ment. 

The waiter was exiled from the coffee-room, as a punishment for the attack ; 
the justice of the master condemned him to serve for a certain space in the labo- 
tatory, as the kitchen of a café-restaurant is called. 

In the end, “ the man who always ate stale bread”’ triumphed over his tormen- 
tors, and generally had the laughter on his own side , he did not, however, exhi- 
bit any appearance of triumph, and, after one or two additional attempts at mys- 
tification, finding him quite immoveable, his enemies left him to enjoy in peace 
his little table at the Café de Foy. 

One day towards the close of the year 1817, the old man quitted the Café 
without paying for his breakfast, but, as he made no observation in so doing, it 
was supposed that he had forgotten it, and would remember the next morning. 
The coffee-house keeper however reckoned without his host in this suppositien, 
for the next day caine, and the next, and the next, “ the man who always ate 
stale bread” regularly pocketed his two lumps of sugar, beat his accustomed 
march, pulled up his Hessian boots, and did all that he had been accustomed to 
do, with the exception of paying his bill. 

This change in his usual practice continued for a week, at the end of which 
time the proprietor of the coffee house, ignorant of the name or residence of his 

« debtor, determined upon presenting him with a bill, the more especially as the 
little man gave no explanation of his conduct, or made any allusion to this remark- 
able change in his ancient habits. 

Dominic, the chief waiter of the establishment, had become attached to the 
old man, in consequence of the little trouble he gave, and his quiet and gentle 








demeanour. Dommic imagined, from the circumstance of his not diminishing 
the expense of his breakfast, that the good man was merely labouring under 
some temporary embarrassment ; so that, partly from calculation and partly from 

0d feeling, Dominic determined to beco:ne responsible to the proprietor for the 


past and future breakfasts, not doubting that the embarrassment would shortly 
cease, and that the little man would soon settle his arrears, and perhaps accom- 
pany the settlement with a gratuity for the accommodation. 
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But Dominic was deceived in his calculation of time: ten months elapsed 
without any allusion to the matter or offer of payment. The coffee-house keeper 
and his waiters began to shrug their shoulders and make long faces at the risk 
poor Dominic was running. Dominic himself, exposed to these daily doubts, 
began to think that he had acted too liberally in becoming responsible for a man 
whose debt seemed destined to go on accruing for ever ; when, one day, the old 
man, without any explanation, demanded his account, settled it in full, and, after 
a careful calculation, handed to the waiter, in addition, the sum of fifteen francs 
six sous, as his gratuity, at the rate of one sous a day for ten months, of which 
four contained each thirty-one days. . 

If interest alone had guided the conduct of the head waiter, it must be con- 
fessed that he had lamentably failed in the result ; for in France the contributions 
to the waiters are all placed in one geveral cash-box, and at the @id of a certain 
period the proceeds are divided among all the servants of the house, the master 
first helping himself to the lion’s share ; at this rate, therefore, Dominic’s recom- 
pense would probably amount to a solitary sixpence. Dominic knew this, but 
was satisfied with the reward of his own heart; he thanked the old man gra- 
ciously for the payment, placed the gratuity in the common receptacle, and trans- 
ferred the other monies to his own stronghold, for he had previously paid day by 
day the expense of the breakfast from his own pocket. 

The little man followed Dominic's movements with his own eyes, at the same 
time beating upon the table a march, somewhat longer and a little more vehement 
than was his wont; bot by no word or movement did he afford an indication of 
having understood the liberal conduct of the waiter in his behalf. 

About the close of the same year, that is to say, three or four months after 
the liquidation of this singular debt, the proprietor of the Café, who had realized 
a fortune, announced his intention of disposing of the establishment, and retiring 
from trade. 

Hearing this intention announced in the Café, the old gentleman made a sign 
to Dominie, who was in attendance, to approach, and begana conversation. Do- 
minic was as much surprised at this sudden fit of loquacity as though one of 
the stucco figures on the ceiling had opened its mouth, and asked for a 
cup of coffee. But Dominic was destined to be even more surprised at the nature 
of the conversation. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said the little old gentleman to the head waiter, ‘‘ you area good 
fellow, and I wish you well.” 

Dominic bowed, and elevated his shoulders with that slight movement which 
may be interpreted, ad libitum, to mean “I am much obliged,” or ‘It is of little 
consequence to me.” The old man teok the former explanation, ard conti- 
nued— 

“‘ Dominic, [ am sure you have been economical ; I know this, and much more 
of which J do not speak, because I am too well acquainted with the value of 
words to throw them away; I know you have saved money.” 

Dominic bounded back a step or two, and the action hardly needed to be 
interpreted. **He is about to ask me to lend him money,” thought the head 
waiter. 

The questioner appeared to divine the thoughts of the waiter; his visage 
was for an instant distorted with a grimace, of which the model may be seen in 
the figures of the middle ages which decorate the porch of some Gothic church. 

“Dominic,” he continued, ‘I see that I am right, you have money in the 
funds; this is excellent; and now reply to my question shortly and to the pur- 
pose. Do you think, from your own knowledge, that an intelligent man, de- 
sirous of improving his circumstances, would find this a favourable speculation in 
om to risk a capital so large as that demanded by your master for his busi- 
ness ?” 

Dominic was pleased to have an opportunity of talking oa a subject which en- 
tirely occupied his thoughts. ‘If,’’ said he, *‘ the purchaser understood the busi- 
ness, so as to be able to attend to his own interests, and if he was not compelled 
to borrow the purchase-money on extravagant terms, he would find the business 
a fortune.” 

“ Well, and why do you not purchase it ?”’ 

“Mercy, I! with what?” 

“With your savings.” 

‘My savings! they do not altogether amount to ten thousand francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs! how long have you been in service, Dominic ?” 

‘“‘T have carried the napkin for twenty-three years—I am new thirty-nine.” 

‘* You are a good fellow, as I said; the man who could amass ten thousand 
francs, by adding sous to sous, would soon be worth a million at the head of a 
house like this. Decidedly, it must be so. Dominic, I know a person who could 
assist you with a loan; how much do you want?” 

“Nothing. I would not incur a debt of two hundred and twenty thousand 
francs ; the risk is too great, and the interest would probably absorb all the profit ; 
I would rather continue a waiter for a few years longer, and retire upon a small 
annuity, than run the risk of marching to prison in the shoes of a bankrupt.” 

‘‘ You speak sense, my friend, but leave the matter to me.” 

The old man then adjusted the folds of his boots, and departed without utter- 
ing another word. The next morning he came to the Café half an hour earlier 


than was his custom. Dominic commenced arranging his table, but the old man 
arrested him. 


“Where is the proprietor?” said he. 

“Tn his cabinet,” said Dominic. 

“Conduct me to him.” 

Dominic moved forward to show the old man the way; his heart beat with 
violence, for, although he had passed the whole of the preceding day in trying 
to convince himself that the good man was weak in his intellect, and was trifling 
with him, still his perplexity returned when he beheld the air of assurance and 
determination with which “the man who ate stale bread” proceeded about the 
business. When they were both arrived in the presence of the proprietor, the 
old man commenced the conversation withont further preamble. 

‘* How much do you demand for your establishment ?” said he. 

‘ Before I reply to your inquiry,” said the proprietor, who suspected some 
mystification or = ‘ne of folly, ‘before I reply to your demand, and enter upon 
the affair with yw ., suffer me to ask whom I have the honour to address?” 

“You are right If two are about to enter into a contract, it is first 
of all necessary that they should know and have confidence in each other. | 
am the Baron Ragelet, ex-commissary general of the armies of the empire.”’ 

‘‘ Baron Ragelet!” said the proprietor, bowing ; ‘‘ 1 know the name; I have 
seen it lately in the newspapers.’”’ 

‘No doubt, in relation to an injunction obtained by my indignant family to 
prevent me from wasting my furtune. They say that I am a fool, and that my 
liberality has its erigin in imbecility. During ten months, while the inquiry was 
going On, my property was estreated, and I refused to touch the allowance offered 
me. Since then the inquiry has terminated in favour of my sanity, and, having 
again entered upon the administration of my property, I was enabled to refund 
to this excellent man the little sum he had the generosity to disburse for me. 
Now that we know each other, let us return to business. What sum do you 
demand for your establishment !” 

‘“* Two hundred and twenty thousand francs.” 

“Tt is not perhaps too dear; and you would probably have no objection to 
leave some of the purchase-money on mortgage. But listen to me. ‘The 
times are unsettled, and the most solid establishments are at the mercy of revo- 
lutions, and two hundred thousand francs now is better than two hundred and 
twenty thousand in prospect. Here, then,” he continued, drawing an old port- 
folio from his pocket, ‘‘ is two hundred thousand francs in notes of the Bank 
of France. If these satisfy you, the affair is finished. This is my way of 
transacting business, and in my time I have completed more important bargains 
in fewer words.” 

Dominic and his master both seemed stupified with surprise. The Baron 
appeared to enjoy their coufusion, and rubbed his hands, and repeated the grimace 
to which we have already alluded. 

“I am willing to agree,” said the proprietor; but it is necessary that the 
matter should be arranged by a notary.” 

os Y hy so! Is not the sale executed in good form by the three parties pre- 
sent?” 

‘* But with respect to the interest,’’ murmured Dominic, in a smothered tone 
of voice,”’ seizing the Baron’s coat, “ it is necessary sid 

“Bah!” replied the old man, “I do it to oblige a friend, and am no usurer. 
Give me your acknowledgement—I desire nothing else. But asI have no in- 
tention of making youa present ef two hundred thousand francs, I will arrange 
it in such a manner that you shall long remain my debtor.” 














Dominic fell from his elevation, and “the man who always ate stale bread” 
descended to the coffee-room. While the buyer and seller were preparing them- 
selves to register the transfer of the property, he swallowed tranquilly his cup 
of coffee, not forgetting the two pieces of sugar to be transferred to his pocket, 
beat a superb march on the table, drew up his boots, and departed with his 
two friends to finish, by a dash of the pen, a transfer of two hundred thousand 
| francs. 
| In a few days Dominic was installed in his new dignity. The little old man 
continued to take his customary breakfast, in his usual impassable manner, when 
one day, as he was leaving the room, he deviated so far from his usual custom 


as to approach Dominic, who was enthroned in the seat of honour, and address 
him with the following words :— 








| ** Dominic,” said he, “1 think you have warm affections ?” 

| “ Perhaps,” said Dominic, fixing his eyes upon the Baron, as though he would 

| read his thoughts. 

“1 see,” said the other, “you have them when the occasion demands it— 

| you are right—I am pleased with the reservation. I find you have not lost your 
heart—marriage is the most important affair of a man’slife. Dominic, you must 

| get married.” 
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“T have already thought of it, Sir,” said Dominic ; ‘‘a wife would be a great 
source of comfort and economy. It would save the expense of adame de 
comptoir.”’ 

“True,” said the Baron, “ you have need of aid and counsel: you shall have 
them. Be ready at eight o'clock this evening ; I will call for you, and we will 
pay a visit together.” : 

The appointed hour arrived, and with itthe Baron. Dominic was ready, and 
accompanied Mons, Ragelet ina hackney coach to that quarter of decayed 
wealth the Faubourg St. Germain. Here they stopped at the door of a house 
of mean appearance, and, having ascended several flights of stairs, entered a 
small apartment, where they found two ladies, who received them with marked 
attention. 

‘Madame Dupré,” said the Baron to one of them, with an appearance of 
friendly familiarity, “this is the worthy man of whom I have spoken, and in 
whose welfare I hope to interest you. Dominic,” continued he, turning towards. 
the coffee-house keeper, ‘this lady is the widow of a man who has rendered 
me many important services. She has promised to extend her favours to you, 
and will permit you to visit her at intervals.” 

While Mons. Ragelet was making these introductions in due form, the daughter 
of Madame Dupré, whose name wes Rose, and who, without beng exactly 
beautiful, possessed all the freshness and bloom of the flower whose name she 
bore, regarded Dominic attentively, and he in return bestowed upon her a large 
share of his attention. The result of this double investigation appeared favour- 
able to both parties, for Dominic was well-formed, and with good features, and 
his countenance reflected the goodness and gentleness of his heart. He had 
also taken care, at his first introduction, to set off his person to the best advan- 
tage, believing the old adage, that, with the ladies, Ce n'est que le premier pas 
qui coute. 

But the meanness of the apartment, and the simple and unexpensive dresses 
of the ladies, somewhat disappointed Dominic. He was anxious, at the earliest 
possible moment, to return the Baron’s loan, and indeed, thought, from a hint 
the Baron had dropped, that it was his intention to introduce him to a lady of 
property, with some sum towards the liquidation of his debt. But observing 
such obvious signs of want of wealth in the Duprés, he came to the conclusion 
that the Baron was now desirous of marrying him to a girl who had been under 
his protection, in return for the favours which he had just bestowed. This 
thought occasioned Dominic great uneasiness ; but, whatever the appearances 
might be, the conclusion was a wrongone. ‘The next day as the interview had 
been satisfactory between the young people, the Baron announced to Dominic 
his plans in full. He stated the nature of the obligations conferred upon him by 
the elder Dupré, and his desire, as the family were left in adverse circumstances, 
to return the obligation, without alarming their delicacy ; and this, he thought, 
he could best do by effecting a marriage between Dominic and the daughter of 
his friend. 

Dominic was satisfied with this explanation and arrangement; the young lady 
appeared truly amiable, and desirable as a partner for life; and before a week 
had elapsed Dominic made a formal offer of his hand and heart, and was duly 
accepted by the proiégée of “the man who always ate stale bread.” 

The marriage was soon after solemnized, and the same day, after his customary 
breakfast, the Baron beckoned Dominic to approach. 

“You have done well,” said he; ‘‘ you have married, without interested mo- 
tives, a woman desirous and capable of rendering you happy. I told you that I 
should find means to cancel the debt you owe me; it is the dowry of Rose. 
And here,” continued he, tearing the two hundred thousand bill in pieces, “I 
destroy the acknowledgment you gave for the money. Enjoy it and be happy.” 

Dominic, full of gratitude, would have thrown himself at the Baron's feet, 
but he was already out of the door. 

“Two or three such reparations,” he muttered to himself, as he walked 
swiftly away, ‘‘ and I shall die contented and absolved; and these are what my 
relations call prodigal dilapidations of my fortune.” 

May all those who wallow in ill-acquired wealth render the same atonement 
to society as Baron Ragelet ; and may they be as happy in the selection of their 
objects ! 

Dominic verified the prediction of the Baron, and became a millionaire. He 
improved the establishment in the Palais Royal, and, having brought it to its 
present state of perfection, sold the property for five hundred thousand francs. 
He is now a retired citizen, residing in a noble hotel in the Rue St Honoré, and 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, distinguished chiefly for the simple probity 
of his character. Neitherhe nor Rose have ever forgotten or hesitated to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to ‘** the Man who always ate stale bread.” 











SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. No. XVIII. 


“The mind of Napoleon,” pursued the Duke de Vicenza, “‘ was of too clastic 
a temperament to remain long depressed by any event of ordinary occurrence. 
He could pass from one subject to another with inconceivable celerity. Thus, by a 
sudden transition, breaking the train of gloomy reflections which had been con- 
jured up by the death of the Count de Narbonne, he said to me:— _ 

<« Caulincourt, I am going to give you the portfolio of foreign affairs.” 

“* How, Size?’ ; 

““* A new congress is to be opened at Manheim. I mean to send you thither 
as my plenipotentiary. You are the man to negotiate with the sovereign.’ 

‘«T made a gesture indicative of dissent. 

‘“«* Parbleu! I say you are the negociator who will succeed best. You are to 
go to Manheim—therefore, prepare for your departure as speedily as possible.’ 

“+But, Sire, is there any connection between the mission which I am about 
to fulfil at Manheim, and my appointment to the department of foreign affairs ? 

‘*T will explain this matter to you. Aset of dissatisfied meddling people have 
started a question which I wish to resolve by giving you the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. Maret is accused of having dissuaded me from concluding the peace for 
which you were negociating at Prague. This is an egregious absurdity. But 
to deprive the credulous and ill-disposed of every pretext for believing this non- 
sense, and to drive the Allies to the wall, you are made both minister and pleni- 
potentiary. This, I think, will satisfy theim !’ 

*** Your Majesty knows that | am entirely at your command.’ 

‘** What else can we do, Caulincourt,’ interrupted he. ‘If the burden be 
heavy to you, it certainly is not light to me. We must no longer count on our 
strength—we must spare no efforts.’ 

‘* My appointment,” continued the Duke, ‘‘ was erdered to be announced inthe 
Moniteur before I was made acquainted with it. It appeared in the journal in the 
morning, and I did not quit the Tuileries until two hours after midnight. ‘This 
is the way things were managed at that time. [t never occurred to the Emperor 
that any one would hesitate to serve him at the sacrifice of any personal conve- 
nience. 

** | made my preparations in the course of the day, and about ten at night I pro~ 
ceeded to the Tuileries, where 1 had along conference with the Emperor. F 
begged of him to tell me whether it was his fixed intention to adhere to the last 
basis laid down by the Allied Powers, and which had been communicated by 
Prince Metternich. I urged him to give me his sincere ultimatum, that I might 
be enabled to close decidedly with the Allied Plenipotentiaries, who were doubt- 
less furnished with positive instructions. The Emperor did not answer my 
questions categorically. He managed, with wonderful address, to veil the secret 
of his realdesigns. This was one of the striking peculiarities of Napoleon. In 
conversation on general topics, his interlocutor would find himself perfectly at his 
ease, and Napoleon maintained his share in the discussion with a grace and bon- 
hommie which never failed to exercise a captivating influence. But in a conver- 
sation on any important subject the Emperor was cautivus and reserved ; he was 
always master of himeelf, and he imposed a certain degree of restraint on the 
person with whom he was discoursing. He seemed, as it were, to take advantage 
of his exalted position, and willingly, or reluctantly, his interlocutor was almost 
always brought over to his way of thinking. 

‘* But at the period to which I here refer, Napoleon was struggling against @ 
host of adverse circumstances. In pointing out this unamiable trait in his man- 
ner, I feelbound to bear evidence to the many ainiable points which counter- 
balanced it. At Scheenbruan and at Tilsit, where, being victorious, he might 
have unrestrainedly exercised his power, he was magnanimous and merciful, and 
he proved himself, in the strict sense of the term, a great sovereign. When at 
the pinnacle-of his glory, he yielded to every noble and glorious inspiration—he 
was all-powerful, and yet he never abused his. power over the conquered. Then 
he disdained art and dissimulation, those resources of the weak. He felt the 
consciousness of his greatness, and he was sincere and generous. ‘The benefits 
conferred by Napoleon have been vilely forgotten. France ought to enregister 
them among her proudest titles of glory. 

‘* But I am wandering from the thread of my narrative, said the Duke, smiling. 
I will return to it. 

** The Emperor closed his last instructions to me with these remarkable words . 
—‘I wish for peace—I wish for it without any reservation or after-thought. But, 
Caulincourt, ! will never accede to dishonourable conditions. It is wished that 
peace should be based on the independence of all nations ;—be it so. This is 
oneof the Utopian dreams of which experience will prove the fallacy. My policy 
is more enlightened than that of these men, who are born kings. (This expression, 
so highly significant in the mouth of the soldier of fortune, was frequently em- 
ployed by Napoleon in his moments of irritation.) Those men have neverquitted 
their gilded cages, and have neverread history except with their tutor!’ After 
remaining for some moments silent, he thus resumed :—‘ Tell them—I imprese 
upon them, with all the authority we are entitled to exercise, that peace can be 
durable only inasmuch as it shall be reasonable and just towards all parties. ‘To 
demand absurd concessions,—-to impose conditions which cannot be acceded te 
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war against me. 1 will never consent to leave France less than! found her. 
Were I to do so, the whole nation en masse would be entitled to call me to ac- 
count. Go, Caulincourt; you comprehend all the difficulties of my position— 
you have a perfect knowledge of men and things. Depart, and Heaven grant 
that you may succeed !’ - 

“ Whilet I was taking leave of him, he added—‘ Do not spare couriers. Send 
me intelligence every hour. You know how anxious I shall be.’ ; 

“The negociations of Manheim were a source of mortification and disap- 
pointment. I mast, however, affirm, for I will not compromise my opinion, in 
deference to unjust prejudices or senseless clamour—I must aflirin that I obtain- 
ed countenance and support from the Emperor of Russia. ‘That sovereign pos- 
sessed a just and elevated mind. He wished to put it out of the power of 
France to injure him; but he was far from wishing her destruction. — This fact 
ia evident from his conduct in 1814. I cannot say as much for the friendly dis- 
position of the diplomatic agents at the Congress. But Alexander was his 
own master, and in satisfying public feeling in Russia, which was violently 
roused against France, he found that he could consent to a peace honvurable to 
Napoleon. 

“Our real enemies, they who had vowed our destruction, were England, Aus- 
tria, and Sweden. There was a determined resolution to exterminate Napoleon, 
and consequently all negociations proved fruitless. Every succeeding day gave 
birth to a new conflict. In proportion as we accepted what was offered, new 
pretensions rose up; and no sooner was one difficulty smoothed down than we 
had to encounter another. I know not how I mustered sufficient firmness and 
forbearance to remain calm amidst so many outrages. 

«‘ The bases proposed in the correspondence with Austria were nearly accep- 
table, though the Emperor, as I have already observed, still hesitated. I left the 
‘Tuileries with powers to treat, with the exception of some restrictions. On my 
arrival at the Congress, Metternich, under pretext that the Emperor had not 
given his sanction with sufficient promptitude, withdrew his propositions, and 
the new conditions presented to me were ridiculous. I demanded that the points 
in dispute should be restored to the footing on which they stood at the time the 
first plan of the treaty was drawn up. Aa far as Russia was concerned, my de- 
mand would have been complied with; but in relation to the other coalesced 
powers my negotiations fell to the ground. The opinions of the committee, or- 
ganized in Paris for the subversion of the Imperial Government, reacted like a 
directing power in the deliberations of the Allies. The destinies of France 
were in the hands of an able coterie, who were stimulated and encouraged by our 
recent defeats. France, with the wreck of her incomparable army, held out 
against all Europe ; but treason, organized in the heart of the capital, furnished 
to the enemy the secret of our last means of defence, gave him the exact cypher 
of our squares, and indicated with atrocious precision the final term of our re- 
sistance. 

“*Oh!’ J exclaimed indignantly, ‘surely there is not either in this world, or 
the next, a punishment sufficiently severe to expiate the crimes of men who 
would betray their country.’ 

“«¢The punishment is yet tocome,’ murmured the Duke. 

«1 was convinced of the uselessness of my efforts, and plainly perceived the 
Machiavelic after-thought, which protracted these lingering discussions without 
any intention of bringing them to aresult. I accordingly wrote to the Emperor, 
assuring him that these conferences, pompously invested with the title of a Con- 
gress, served merely to mask the irrevocably fixed determination not to treat with 
France; that the time we were thus losing was employed by the Allied Powers 
in assembling their forces for the purpose of invading us on all points at once— 
that by further temporizing we should unavoidably augment the disadvantages of 
our position. 

* The extraordinary levy of three hundred thousand men was then definitively 
determined on, and the famous declaration of Frankfort immediately made its 
appearance. The motive of the Senatus Consultum was represented by the 
Allies, in their incendiary proclamation, as a new provocation of the Emperor 
Napoleon to the coalesced powers, with the view of enforcing peace. 

‘* The negotiations were once more broken off, and though I had personally 
received at the Congress every mark of esteem and consideration, yet my mis- 
sion was attended by so many unpleasant circumstances, that [ could not regret 
its termination. 

“«] verily believe that no diplomatist ever found himself placed in so unplea- 
sant a position as I was during my missions to Prague, Frankfort, and Chatillon. 
Two years had scarcely elapsed since the time when France laid down the law 
to Europe, and now it was her turn to be ruled insolently and arrogantly by those 
whom she had spared. 

‘| arrived in Paris at two in the morving, and I drove straight to the Tuile- 
ries. ‘The Emperor had given orders that I should be conducted to him at what 
ever hour I might arrive. When I entered his cabinet he was dictating to his 
secretaries. He immediately distnissed them. As seon as they were gone he 
darted a scrutinizing glance on me, and said, in a voice faultering with emo- 
tion ;— 

“* Well! you have not succeeded in bringing them to reasonable terms. They 
regard me as a lost man, with whom they may trifle with impunity.’ As he 
uttered these words his contracted lips gave a fearful expression to his counte- 
nance. 

“+ Sire,’ said I, ‘the declaration of Frankfort is so explicit that there is no 
possibility of misunderstanding the intentions which dictated it. The deceitful 
assurances given to France emanate from an atrocious conspiracy. The object 
of the Allied Powers is to separate the cause of France from that of your 
Majesty.’ 

‘+ * But,’ interrupted he, eagerly, ‘the French people have too much good 
aense to be caught by such a bait as that. To abandon me would be to over- 
whelm themselves with disgrace. The interests of the country would perish in 
the abyss into which my subjects would hurl me.’ 

“«* Sire ; in the circumstances in which we are placed I see but one resource.’ 

«** What is it!’ and then, without awaiting my reply, he added, ‘ Who would 
presume to seat himself on the throne of France after me?’ Who would pre- 
tend to govern a people whom twenty years of conquest have impressed with 
the consciousness of their own power and importancet Where is the bold 
adventurer, who, regardless of the future, could conceive the idea of enslaving 
a nation which is to be ruled only by glory! Since the 2ist of January, of san- 
guinary memory, what can a King of France be, ualess he govern by the au- 
thority of his ownacts. He must bea slave, or, what is worse, a man too much. 
The impulee is given—sons are inspired by the recollections of their, fathers. 
The heroic phasis of the empire will be to the French people the paliadium 
before which must fall all common-place mediocrity imposed by foreign domina- 
tion. There is no other national spirit in France but the love of glory and 
the hatred of foreigners.’ 

‘Whilst the Emperor spoke thus he stood with his elbow resting on the 
mantelpiece, and one leg crossed over the other. The candalebra lighted his 
whole figure from head to foot, and enabled me to observe all the play of his ex- 
pressive countenance. The fire of inspiration which beamed in his eyes, his 
animated gestures, his prophetic language altogether, presented a somewhat su- 
pernatural effect. He looked as though he had been born to rule the world. I 
gazed on.him with a mingled feeling of admira'ion and sorrow. In the zenith 
of his glory, the hero saw tottering on every side the edifice which his own ge- 
nius had raised. His courage seemed to increase with his misfortunes, and he 
beheld them undismayed. 

‘* These recollections are indelible, added the Duke de Vicenza, in a tone of 
deep emotion. In calling to mind the scene which I have just described, | 
could almost fancy I behold Napoleon before me; the inflexions of his voice 
seem even now to vibrate in my ear. 

‘The Emperor remained for some moments silent, and then, as if awakening 
from a dream, he said:—‘ What is your opinion, Caulincourt! What course 
would you suggest 1’ 

“« Sire,’ replied I, ‘it appears to me that, at the point at which affairs have 
arrived, your Majesty owes to the French nation a full and candid publication of 
the documents which were the first bases of the conferences of Manheim It 
will be unsafe to conceal the bad faith of the Allied Powers, or any of the causes 
which render, on your Majesty’s part, the conclusion of peace impossible.’ 

*** That will not do,’ said he. * Why excite alarm and discouragement in the 
public mind? Besides, there is already a tendency to exaggerate the difficulties 
of my position.’ 

** Unfortunately, Sire, the reality is so bad that it scarcely admits of exagge- 
ration.’ Ae lI uttered these words he made a gesture of dissatisfaction and im- 
patience. ‘Qur position,’ proceeded I, ‘1s desperate, unless by a great effort of 
national power the whole people veluntarily concur in the defence of their terri- 
tory. It ought to be made known to the French people that the Allies refuse to 
treat with France. A candid declaration on the part of your Majesty would ac- 
quaint the nation withits danger, and at the same time show the resources we yet 
possess, and the chances of success insured to us, if we rise en masse in defence 
of our frontiers.’ 

“** Ah baste!” said the Emperor, ‘ You take a chivalrous view of everything, 
Caulincourt. An appeal to the patriotism of the nation! Only reflect on tne 
consequences! Doubtless such an appeal would have an electric effect, but 
consider the power it would throw into the hands of the plebeian class, who al 
ways play so conspicuous a part in these revolutionary movements, and who ren- 
der them so dangerous. On the day aftera popular victory, the throne would be 
the spoil of the first bold adventurer who F 

“** And yet,’ interrupted J, ‘it is by means of levies en masse that the Allied 
Powers have, in the space of a few montlis, driven us from their fortresses and 
their territories :—it is with their unprepared militias that they now hem in our 
frontiers.’ 

—" lf you wish to form an accurate judgment of things you must not com- 











pare the French people to any other. What has succeeded in other countries, 
would ruin mein France. But at all events, in any hypothesis, I have always 
your scheme asa resource in the last extremity. It would be premature now.’ 

“* Now, Sire,’ 1 exclaimed, irritated at the inconceivable blindness of the Em- 
peror, ‘ we are now arrived at the last extremity.’ 

‘**T am not of your opinion,’ said he, petulantly. 

“ «Has your Majesty any orders for me?’ said I, taking up my hat. 

“He looked at me steadfastly, and then advancing to me, said, * Caulincourt, 
you allow your imagination to mislead you. It is necessary to meet misfortunes 
coolly, or they will overcome us. I see you are fatigued; go and take some 
rest, and come to me again in the forenoon. We will havea little conversation 
before the meeting of the Council.’ 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XIII. 
[Continued fron. the last Allion.]} 

“ He will write,” said Sally tu herself, as she walked towards the Rectory at a 
pace that would have indicated to any observer the agitation of her mind ;—** | 
know he will write; and if his master is going to be married—but he cannot 
—well, [ won’t think of that—I—no—I could not leave the young ladies—yet 
—I love Tom—and vh, dear, dear! I declare, | have forgot Miss Fanuy's crape 
after all,’ and suddenly turning herself about, Sa!ly Kerridge turaed back to the 
Twig and Dillberrys of Blissfold, where she encountered the weeping Kitty buy- 
— of one of the shop-boys under the fostering auspices of the apothecary's 
wife, 

The result of the parting promise of Tom to Miss Kerridge was his whole com- 
plete exposure of Lieut Merman’s conduct throughout the affair with Fanny. On 
the following day the promised letter came, and having been read and re-read by 
those bright eyes to whom it was specially addressed, was brought to Miss Wells 
by her faithful maid, who, irritated to the highest pitch by the conduct of the 
Lieutenant to her Tom, suddenly resulved on “ showing him up” to her young 
lady, not calculating that, however consolatory her entire separation from him 
might in consequence be, the memory of his deceit and defection would neces- 
sarily prey heavily upon her mind. 

‘*Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge, entering the room pensively, her eyes red with 
crying, “I beg youa thousand pardons, but I do think you ought to know what a 
vile wretch that Captain Merman is.” 

“ Kerridge,” said Fanny, “*do you know whom you are speaking to ?” 

“Yes, Miss Fanny, to you—dear Miss Fanny, to you,” said Sally ; ‘do you 
know he has turned away Tom?” 

“Who is Tom?” said Fanny. 

““My Tom, Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge. 

“Your Tom!” 

“Yes, Miss, my Tom, his Tom ;” and Kerridge burst into tears ;”” however, 
T haven't turned him off—vor has he turned me off—and, I dare say, he’ll be here 
to-morrow ; but that is not it, Miss—it is about his brute of a master—thank 
goodness, he is not his master—it’s about you, Miss. The way he has treated 
you, Miss. Oh! shameful.” 

““ Why, Kerridge,” said Fanny, “ you are mad, I think.” 

‘Not I, Miss,” said Sally. ‘* Here, Miss, do take and read this letter.” 

“Who is it from?” said Fanny. 

“Tt is from my Tom, Miss,” replied Sally; ‘but it will tell you the whole 
story.” 

‘*T really cannot think of doing any such thing,”’ said Fanny ; “and I must beg 
you to leave me, and take your letter with you, and I desire you will not talk in 
this manner again.” 

‘“‘T mean no harm, Miss,” said the poor girl, “indeed I don’t; but it is so shame- 
ful—I can't “ 

At this period of the dialogue a slight tap at the door announced a visitor ; 
the ‘Come in” of Fanny was followed by the appearance of her father, who had 
some communication to make, but who drew back upon seeing Miss Kerridge in 
tears. 

‘* What is the matter?”’ said Wells. 

‘Oh, nothing, Sir,” said the weeping damsel; ‘‘ only, Sir, I have had a letter 
from Thomas, and it tells all about the Captain, and I wish my young lady to read 
it, and she won't: perhaps you will, Sir; indeed you should, for you don’t know 
half what a man is.” 

“ Well,” said my father-in-law, ‘‘ although I entirely approve of your young 
lady’s refusal to read the letter, I am sure you are actuated by the best mo- 
tives ” 

“ Aye, that I am, Sir,” said Sally, wiping her eyes in a delicate muslin apron. 

** And if you think the family ought to be made acquainted with its contents, I 
will read it. Who is it from did you say ?”’ 

‘“My Thomas, Sir,” said Kerridge, colouring very red. 

** Your Thomas!” said Mr. Wells. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Sally ; ‘I will tell you all that another time, Sir ; we have 
to ask you about it, Sir; but—Sir—he is the Captain's servant.” 

‘**Captain !” said Wells, who was just in the humour to put down Merman, and 
put up anybody else; “call him Lieutenant, child—and don’t cry. Is Thomas 
the man who used to sit in your pew at church !” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Kerridge ; ‘“‘ he never missed twice a day every Sunday—be- 
sides the winter six o’clock lecture.” 

‘“* Well,” said my father-in-law, ‘leave the letter in my hands, and I will tell 
you what I think of Thomas when I have read it.” 

“Oh, it isn’t of him, Sir,” said Sally, ‘‘ you won't think any harm, I know, for 
there is notany kind of harm in him, Sir; if there had been, he wouldn't have 
been so well thought of by me.” 

“* Well, Kerridge,” said the Rector, ‘I again say I thank you for your anxiety 
about my daughter. You shall have your letter back ina few minutes.” 

‘“* Thank you, Sir,” said Kerridge, and she turned to leave the room ; but just 
as she had got to the door a sudden thought seemed to strike her, and turning 
quickly round she looked wistfully in Well’s face, and said, with all the naivete 
imaginable, ‘* I beg your pardon—please don’t look at the little bit that’s under the 
fold of the direction.” 

* Rely upon me, Kerridge,” said the Rector ; and Kerridge evanished. 

Whether Wells read the letter while in Fanny's room, or in her presence, I do 
not recollect ; all I know is that he showed it to me, having posted up to Ash- 
mead expressly for the purpose. I hastily copied it all, except * the little bit un- 
der the fold,” which I held sacred—at least as far as transcribing went. 

** Diansgrove, , 18—. 

‘According to promise dear Sarah I write althougt ! have but little time to 
spare, First and foremost, I shall be out of the Captain’s service before this 
time to-morrow—he has no fault to find with me, he says, and will give me an 
excellent character but he does not wish for particular reasons that I should con- 
tinue with him—which particular reasons is merely and promiscuously this, namely 
that I know all his goings on with Miss Fanny—and the way in which be has be 
haved which between you and me and the bed-post turns out to be most shock- 
ing. If I was to treat you in corresponding style you would annihilate me, and 
I would deserve it—but I won't dear Sarah—never. 

** What do you think—I knew something was going wrong as I told you by his 
leaving me behind when he came here on his first visit to Miss Penfeather or 
whatever his aunt’s name is—when he made ready to present himself to Miss 
Malooney—I don’t exactly know the topography of her name—she was non com- 
pos as they say, that is, nowhere to be found—upon which his aunt was in a pret- 
ty quandary and fell into high streaks and was miscellaneously distracted—mind 
I had the whole of the pedigree from one of Mrs. Pennefeather’s maids called 
Susan, who was an eye-witness to the entire transaction. 

**Well—Miss Malooney you understand, had evaporated out of the house be- 
fore dinner and continued in that state for three days, having wrote a letter to Miss 
Pennefeather to say she would not have my master if his skin was stuffed with 
guineas, for she had given her heart to another—a gentleman unless I misunder 
stand Si san with green earings—I knew he was an Irishman and | think that was 
what Susan said he wore—but I have been here only so few hours that I think | 
must simultaneously astonish you to think how I have contrived to get out all 
these little secrets so soon. 

“Well dear Sarah so, this being the case and Miss Malooney gone my master 
couldn't marry her because she wouldn’t have him and because besides that she 
was itrecoverably out of the way—so—Miss Penfeather or whatever it is told 
him—mind I had this from Susan who has been helping me to put the Captain’s 
room to rights—for the last time but one indiscriminately Sarah dear—that she 
would give him half the ten thousand pounds—that is after her death, that he was 
to have had during his life with Miss Malooney—and he might marry incontinent- 
ly anybody he pleased—and with that, dear Sarah he went back to me and the 
Parsonage and all that, and whistled the business on again relying upon the in- 
flexibility of Miss Fanny's affection for him. 

‘*Now, comes the elasticity of the co-operation. Back he comes and as we 
know dear Miss Fanny instinctively receives him again into her favour and up 
they goto Ashmead. ‘Give me my best stock,’ I recollect the Captain saying 
to me—‘ Lazenby take care that the strings of my waistcoat dont come out un- 
der my jacket because they are not overclean.’ And I remember giving him out 
his bottle of jeu d’esprit to scent his handcerchif, and rub the back of his hair 
with to set him off to the best edvantage—and he put on his best pautaloons made 
by Stools which show off the gentleman to real advantage—that is Sarah if 
there is anything of the gentleman about the wearer—and dear Sarah I will say 
confidently between you and me and the bed-post if he wasn’t a gentleman of the 
King’s admission very little of the quality would be found in him—but as I was 
saying insidiously, up he went—well and it was all kiss and make friends and all 
that, and so very well—but now comes what Lady Teazle says in Otway’s Clan- 
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looney after having been gone as I before contumaciously heard for three days 
and nights comes back to Diansgrove—that’s the name of this place—throws 
herself into Miss Pennfeather’s arms and contides to her the elemosynary circum- 
stance that she has not been able to find the gentleman with the green earings to 
whom she has given her heart. 

‘* My dear Sarah to use the words of my favourite Dr. Dryden—whose poems I 
have read—and which you shall read when we two are one—with immactlate ex- 
pression—‘ this is tudge, all fudge ’—for Susan told me from eircumstances which 
{ will hereafter emanate to you that she knows for certain that she did find him, 
and saw him, and elucidated him upon the point, and that after two days and 
three nights constant endeavours on, her part to make him behave to her like a 
gentleman, he told her she was labouring under an entire misconception of the 
state of his infections, and cut que cut forced her home to her aunt’s. 

* When she came back—it was Susan says—such a scene—weeping and 
wailing—because she had not found her friend—‘ Mam’ says Susan ‘that wont 
do—we know better.’ And so in this state of betwixity and betweenity, what 
does the aunt do but write to the Captain and give him another chance at Miss 
Mellicent, who having been out on her travels is glad enough to take him on his 
own terms and so then he says fortunately enough—done and done—and so Miss 
says done and done too, and then the whole hash is made up; whats past cant 
be recalled, so they wipe it all up and say nothing about it, and the Captain sends 
to Miss Fanny’s father, and tells him a long story about a cock and a bull, which 
indiscriminately relates to the chap in the green earings—and so then thats the 
plain fact. 

‘*Sarah my dear I am delighted that Captain Merman—who between you and 
me and the bed-post is no more a captain than Billy Rattlan the old sergeant here 
—has distinctly and intuitively turned me off. I couldn’t have stopped with him 
after this explosion—and I am certain you would not have permitted yourself to 
have been conglomorated with Miss Malooney under any circumstances—Susan 
says she would not for the world and Mrs. Gibson who was Miss Malooney’s maid 
has, to use the words of Shenstone, ‘ hopped the twig’ in disgust. 

“To-morrow night dear Sarah I shall be at Blissfold—but as I promised to 
write [ have written—to-morrow about eight o'clock I will be at the old place 
and iz 

Here I came to the turned-down passage, and wrote no further, quite satisfied 
with the exposure of as much meanness, hypocrisy, and heartlessness as ever 
characterised a man, who, to use Mr. Lazenby’s words, ‘* was, by his Majesty’s 
admission,” a gentleman. 1 confess I was not at all sorry—even if the means 
by which the knowledge of his real character were not perhaps strictly legi- 
timate, that we had arrived at it; it could not fail to smooth all difficulties with 
regard to our poor Fanny, who couid no longer continue to regret alove who, 
if he had not in the first instance been attracted to her by a hope of fortune, com- 
mitted the negative, if not positive, crime of giving her up when fortune tempted 
him. 

In the hourly alternating life I lead, I declare the hour in which the certainty 
of my never seeing Lieutenant Merman more was unquestionably established ia 
my mind, was one of the most agreeable I had passed for sometime. It is 
strange enougt that I always felt a presentiment that it never would me a match 
—a match it never could have been—a pair, I mean; and although I am not more 
superstitious than my neigtbours, and, to my delight and exultation, not so super- 
stitious as many who are vastly and immeasurably my superiors in years and intel- 
lect, Ido sometimes think that such things as presentiments are often verified by 
the events. 

There is another sensation which I have often experienced, for which I can by 
no means whatever account, nor am I at all aware that it is peculiar to myself or 
comtnon to everybody, nor am I aware that having noticed it, I am capable of ex- 
plaining what I mean. The sensation | refer to isa feeling during the progress 
of a conversation, or of the occurrence of the ordinary events of society, that 
everything I hear and see at the moment, I have somehow and somewhere heard 
and seen before. I do not mean merely the same words or the same actions, but 
I mean both words and actions arising out of the passing events exactly in the 
same order and under precisely similar circumstances. It has not unfrequently 
happened to me to be so completely under the influence of this strange apprehen- 
sion, that I have literally started with surprise when some one of the party pre- 
sent has uttered the very words I had previously expected to hear from his lips. 
All that Wells said—naturally enough, to be sure, resulting from the circumstan- 
ces which had occurred, arising out of the receipt of the Lieutenant’s letter on 
one day, and the footman’s on the next—came to my years, as it seemed to me, 
for the second time ;—not that the expression of his resolution upon the point 
would have been less welcome if it had been the hundredth repetition. 

Here we had secured the complete exposure of this man’s whole scheme. 
Loving the army as I do, esteeming, nay venerating those brave men who are 
from day to day and from hour to hour distinguishing themselves in defending the 
cause and raising the name and character of England to the highest pitch of glory, 
my blood chilled with regret, may I say indignation, that amongst those glorious 
protectors, the pride of our nation, there should be found such a cur—a cur— 
what other word weuld meet the case !—as this Lieutenant Merman. ‘“ Now,” 
said I to myself, “‘ now I see why this fellow lingered here recruiting.” It might 
have been, for | know nothing of the routine of these matters, that he was forced 
to Philander and play the flute at his lodgings in our peaceful town, instead of 
following his gallant companions ia arms to the Peninsula; all 1 was certain of 
was that here he loitered and lingered, and that until domestic matters seemed to 
promise war even in our peaceful town, he gave no sign of going: perhaps it was 
what they call his tour of duty, or something which I do not comprehend, and 
that it was not his fault but his misfortune, that he remained strutting abeut my 
father-in-law’s laurel walks in Hampshire, instead of gathering bunches for 
himself in Hispaniola. So it was—and what a sequel to his other proceed- 
ings was his cenduct at the appropriately named villa of his virgin aunt, Dians- 
grove. 

The style in which his footman wrote was somewhat amusing, but it was 
evident that the view he took of the whole case was tolerably correct. It occurred 
to me, I admit, that after my father-in law’s condescension in accepting the 
perusal of the letter, and his consequent admission or premission—implied, if not 
expressed—-of the attachment existing between Miss Kerridge and Mr. Lazenby, 
that Mr. Lazenby would inevitably become a kin’ of appendage to one or other 
of the establishments at the Rectory or Ashmead ; and then again—there was 
nothing I could think of, nothing I could immagine, that did not bring back my 
apprehensions and anticipations as to the precariousness of my tenure here—my 
delight at having Merman properly exposed, got the better—at least for two hours 
—of every other feeling. 

But the storm I had to encounter in the interval between my interview with 
Wells, letter in hand from Merman himself, and this explanatory one, was some- 
thing terrific. Harriet was so well satisfied with Jane’s conduct, and the resolu- 
tion at which sie had arrived as to going to Sniggs’s, that she emdured— nay, 
perliaps that is too strong a term—she was pleased with her society, and she re- 
mained with her, uotil Kate’s return from the love market, and from visiting the 
remaius of her dear brother. 

She came home accompanied by Mrs. Sniggs, who, not venturing to intrude 
farther than the hall, left her there, having imprinted on her damask cheek a kiss 
accompanied by a promise that Mr. Sniggs would be up in the morning, and that 
any suggestion she might make would be, of course, attended to. 

There was a crisis at hand. Kate’s return was followed by a summons from 
her to Jane to attend her inher room. Jane, gaining strength against tyranny by 
encouragement from Harriet, whose manner assured and engaged her, sent word 
by the maid that she was with Mrs. Gurney, and that she might come to her 
(having obtained permission,) or she must wait till she could leave ber aunt. 

This answer to her message set Kitty intoa flame. She, the possessor of 
the order from head-quarters, she who had, uncer the protection of Mrs. Sniggs, 
defied the pow rof her aunt, to be treated in this disrespectful and unceremoni- 
ous manner! Lucky indeed was it for her maid that she was somewhat older, 
larger, and stronger than Kitty, else, in the paroxysm which followed the mes- 
sage, she would, in all probability, have fallen a victim to her excessive rage. 

‘* La! Miss,” said the maid, ‘why do you put yourself in a passion about 
people like these ? why what are they !—only charity children of dear Mr. Cuth- 
bert, your dedr father ; don't let them see that youcare about them. I’m sure 
after their treatment of poor Master Thomas, they deserve neither notice nor 
respect. !f I were you, Miss Katherine, I would go straight, right an end, to Mrs. 
Gurney’s room, and walk in without so much as knocking or saying with your 
leave or by your leave, and | should just tell them all about your visit to your dear 
brother's venerable remains, and describe it tothem ; tell them how he looked, 
and what a place he is in, and all that, and make them cry their nasty hearts out ; 
and as for Miss Jane, she ought to be ashamed of going and carneying over these 
people, who want to rob her and you of your rightful fortune.” 








This conversation, or rather this harangue, with all of whichI accidentally 
became acquainted, had the desired effect, and stirred Miss Katherine upto the 
execution of her maid’s design; and accordingly, with Cuthbert’s letter in her 


hand, and without—according to prescription—any knocking and tapping at the 
door, she flounced into Harriet’s room. Luckily, as it happened, I was on my 
road thither too, and almost immediately followed the sylph-like danseuse into the 
apartment 








destine Marriage ‘the damned spot.’ What do you think dearest S. Miss Ma- 


* So, Jane,” said Kate, without even affecting the civility of first noticing my 
wife, * you do not choose to come to my room to hear what I have to tell you— 
you have no feeling—no heart, Jenney—and so I shall write and tell Pappy—I— 
have—seen—Tommy ;” and thereupon she burst into tears 

“« [know you have,” said Jane; ** you went out on purpose.” 

“‘ [—never—saw—anybody dead before,” sobbed Kate; “ but I am glad [ 
went,” and here she cried exceedingly. 

‘“« Kitty,” said Harriet, rising from her seat and taking her band in her hands, 
“my dear girl you should not cry inthis manner. What avails all this sorrow 
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-—he is gone to a betier world; indeed if you had consulted me,I should have 
urged the uselessness of such a visit—I might almost add, the danger.” 

I felta slight shudder at the thought—my poor baby unconsciously sleeping 
within three yards of the excited young lady. 

“ T don’t care for danger,”’ said Kate, “ and as for asking you, aunt, I knew 
you would not let me go, and so did Mrs. Brandyball, and that was the reason 
she confided the whole arrangement to Mrs. Sniggs, who is such a very nice 

” 


“ Kitty,” said Harriet, ‘‘ whatever opinion Mrs. Brandyball may form of stran- 
gers, not only to herself but to us, I must be permitted to think that we, who 
are the nearest connexions you have in England, and who can have no interest 
sepatate from yours, are quite as likely to advise for the best as Mrs. Sniggs.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “that is quite true, but then you say you are not able to 
be out and about shopping.” ‘ : 

“ No,” said Harriet, “ nor should I be out and about shopping, while your bro- 
ther lay unburied, even if I were otherwise well enough to undertake the fa- 

> ” 


“ Ah, well,” said Kate, with an air of independence more impertinent than 
anything I had yet seen, “that’s as you think—of course I am not so old as you 
are, and don’t know so much; but I am older than Jane, and when I order her 
to do anything, good-natured as | am to her in general, | expect it to be done.” 

“Not,” said I, “if what you ask is contrary to her feelings and principies.” 

“T don’t know,” said Kate, ‘about principles; but I know that when Tom 
was alive I didn’t care more for him than she did; but now that he is dead and 
all that, I wished to go and see him in his coffin—not only because he was my 
brother, but because | knew it would please Pappy.” ; 

{I wish any indifferent person had been present to have seen the expression of 

Harriet’s countenance at the end of this pretty speech. 

“ However, I have been,” said Kate, “and have done what is right, and have 
bought what I wanted at the shop; and now I shan’t want to go out any more 
till the funeral.” 

“You continue,” said I, ‘in the same mind about going to the funeral, 
Kitty?” 

“Of course I do,” said Kate. ‘‘ Pappy wishes it; and Mr. Sniggs, when he 
comes here,—either this afternoon or to-morrow, I forget which.—He told me 
he would come when he could,—he will tell you that it is the express desire of 
Pappy that we should go.” 

“ Pray, Kitty,” said I, ‘didn’t my brother send any note or letter to me? You 
havn’t forgotten or mislaid any parcel '” 

“Ono,” said Kate; ‘‘ Pappy said that as poor Tom was turned out of the 
house, and died at the Doctor's, you of course cared nothing about it; and he is 
80 much obliged to the Sniggs’s, that I believe he only meant us to come here 
because the Sniggs’s have no room in their house for us.” 

“ No, Kute,” said Jane, ‘I don’t think Pappy meant that: he said, as long as 
Ashmead belonged to Uncle Gilbert we might as well have the use of it.” 

“Ah, well,” said Kitty, ‘‘ it was something of that sort, I know.” 

Here slipped out unintentionally a pretty sort of allusion to my occupancy, 
which did not escape the notice of Harriet, who,I believe, permitted this scene 
to be acted in her reom, in order to catch the points as they fell. 

“ However,” said Kate, ‘‘ I am glad I went, for I have got the music part all 
settled.” 

“The what?” said Harriet. 

“The music,” said Kate. ‘Pappy was very anxious—so Mrs. Brandybali 
writes, at least—that there should be some solemn music played upon the organ 
when poor Tom was brought in 

“Tknow,” said Harriet, “‘ 1 have heard that.” 

“ They do it abroad, don’t they?” said Jane, in perfect innocence. 

“| don’t know, dear,” said Harriet. ‘ Well, and ——” 

“ So as Mr. Sniggs told us,” said Kate, “‘in the morning, that Mr. Slopsan- 
pertt, the German, who is the organist here, is gone to London, I got Mrs. Sniggs 
to call on Mr. Kittington, who plays upon al) instruments, to ask him to do the 
dirge.” 

“ And was he at home?” said I. 

“ Yos,” said Kate, ‘‘ and he has promised to do it out of respect to Pappy.” 

“ Miss Kitty,” said Harriet, firing with rage, and rising from her seat, ‘‘ this is 
toe bad !—I declare *e 

“ Harriet, my love,” said J, “ pray, pray consider.” —[ To be continued. ] 











TASSO AND THE PRINCESS LEONORA OF ESTE. 


There are few episodes in modern history on which so much has been written, 
and which have furnished sucha theme for dispute, as Torquato Tasso’s connection 
with the Princess Leonora d’Este. The great majority have admitted the exist- 
ence of such a connection; few have ventured absolutely to deny it; but many 
chose to regard it as a platonic passion, like Dante’s sentiments for Beatrice. 
Others again assume that this connection was the real cause of ‘T'asso's long cap- 
tivity. Meanwhile the traveller was shown, ia the desolate city of Ferrara, the 
hole in which the author of “ Jerusalem Delivered” languished for seven whole 
years, and toldof his love for a fair princess, and of the kiss witnessed by her jea- 
lously watching brother, and which in its corsequences was almost as even‘ful as 
that given in the same place by Parisina to the son of her husband. On this 
point there has always been a lack of convincing historical evidences, and the 
house of Este was anxious to throw as thick a veil as possible over the matter. 
At length, however, the light has penetrated into this profound darkness. A 
great quantity of manuscripts, which originally belonged to Guarini, the author 
of the “ Pastor Fido,” afterwards to the family of Falconieri, in Rome, and 
which came by purchase out of their library into the hands of Count Alberti, fur- 
nish information relative to Tasso’s life at Ferrara, to his passion for the Prin- 
cess, and to his imprisonment on account of it, which would be sought in vain io 
the biographers of the poet, and in the historians of the times. , 

We may fairly assume that what is to be found in every biography of Tasso is 

ly known. At the age of twenty-one he came to Ferrara: the sisters of 
Duke Alfonzo, Lucretia and Leonora, were, the former in her thirty-first, the 
latter in her thirtieth year. The poet, to whom the most cordial reception was 
given, paid court to both, and made each jealous of the other. He addressed 
s to both, and obtained from both presents and tokens of favour. The 
ke bimself was, particularly, favourably disposed towards him, as well at first, 
when he was inthe service of his brother, the Cardinal d’Este, as afterwards, 
when he belonged to the number of his own courtiers; this we know from the 
letters of Tasso belonging to this period, and from many other documents. 
There must, therefore, have been strong motives to induce this prince to change 
his mode of treatment, to make him with inexorable obstinacy suffer Tasso to 
languish for seven successive years in a mad-house, and never forgive him, even 
after he had been compelled to set him at liberty. The conduct of the Duke is 
accounted for, when we learn that the poet took so little care to keep secret his 
intimate connection with the Princess Leonora, that the honour of the family 
seemed to require some decisive step ; and the declaration that Tasso was insane, 
with the consequences arising from it, was deemed the best, perhaps the mildest 
mode of proceeding. 

The connection seems to have commenced in 1566, and it continued till 1577. 
It was in the latter year that the Duke became acquainted with it, and Tasso’s 
first compulsory residence in San Francesco, his flight, and his ill-advised return, 
were followed by his confinement in Santa Anna, from which he was not released 
before 1586. The evidences that his passion was returned are most complete ; 
they are Leonora’s own letters. These letters furnish a more distinct picture 
of her than all that has hitherto been said concerning her. They are intelligent, 
witty, clever, clear, on grave matters extremely precise, and to the point; nei- 
ther impassioned, nor, with few exceptions, florid—in which respect they differ 
much from Tasso’s --rather affording a glimpse of the writer's feelings than ex- 
pressing them. Perhaps in two only, and those written under the pressure of 
the most untoward circumstances, is any want of her usual firmness and presence 
of mind to be discovered. The style corresponds probably as little with the opi- 
nion usually formed of the Princess as her portrait. She was tall and well grown, 
her face had a certain fulness, her hair was brown, her forehead high, her eyes 
large and handsome, about her nose and mouth an expression by no means pre- 
possessing; the air of the whole sad. as if arising from some secret sorrows, 
and, at the same time, somewhat harsh. In this head there is character, but 
little grace ; in the look is mirrored an agitated mind, a mind perhaps il! at ease, 
notwithstanding the repose of the exterior. 

It carmot be denied that Tasso possessed in the Princess a faithful and vigi- 
lant adviser in his frequently complicated and perilous concerns at court and in 
the world. In many cases he seems to have followed her invariably just and 
sober counsels, and her views, which were clearer than his own. Well had it 
been for him if he had always done so. But his levity and his unpardonable 
carelessness—to call it by no severer name—plunged him into the bottomless 
abyss. Even at the moment when the tempest which he had himself helped to 
raise was bursting, Leonora, whose reputation he had taken no pains to spare, 
was not estranged from him. She assisted him to escape from the convent of 
San Francesco, at the moment when he was to have been removed to the mad- 
house. The second time he was deaf to her warning, or was prevented by un- 
known circumstances from flight, and in Santa Anna he mourned for years the 
fate that he had brought upon himse f. That the Princess was a prey to remorse 
we know from her own words. ‘Tasso had been confined two years when she 
died, at the age of forty-five. ‘Tasso devoted not a line to her, or to her death : 
he might suppose that her heart was alienated from him, because no consolation 
reached him from her. But who can appreciate her situation, and the obstacles 
with which she was beset on the one hand by her brother, and on the other hand 
by the gaoler, the prior Agustino Mosti. One paper is extant in which she in- 
tercedes with Alfonso for the prisoner ; this intercession, indeed, is very laconic 


She Alvion. 


It is the sonnet Figlio d’Alcide ad immatura morbe, which the unfortunate poet 
sent to the Princesses. Underneath is written Lucrezia fa le sue racommanda 
gioni; and beneath that, Ed Leonora fale sue. From the villa of Bel Riguar- 
do, whither thia paper was sent to the Duke, it was returned with this single line 
of answer, E perche non le facciano pit, fa le sue Alfonso. 

Rosini, in his interesting work on the causes of ‘'asso’s imprisonment, has 
arrived at the result that the too great freedom of some of his verses was the 
occasion of it. This circumstance is proved by the poet’s own confessions. 
Among the manuscripts above-mentioned we find the verses, and there can be no 
doubt as to the person to whom they were addressed. It is impossible to turn 
over these papers and letters without painful emotions. After the ill kept secret 
had partly transpired, Tasso, driven to extremity by the Duke, took an oath to 
him that all that was written and reported concerning him was false, and a mere 
abortion of the imagination; he submitted to be declared deranged, and to be 
sent for cure to a convent. If the affair excited in the first moment less sensation 
than one would have expected, this is to be attributed to the circumstance that 
the whole transaction was extremely mysterious, and the poet bad previously given 
occasion to many extraordinary scenes by his irritable temper, his umor malincolico, 
as it was called by his contemporaries. But the impatient bard soon began to find 
the trialtoo severe ; he ventured to complain, he retracted what he bad sworn 
when he saw that his solicitations were not complied with, he insulted the Duke in 
the grossest manner, and, as I have already observed, he evaded by flight the 
punishment inflicted on him. Returning, whether spontaneously or enticed into 
the snare, he delivered himself up by fresh inconsistencies into the hands of his 
adversaries. Even at the end of seven years, long after the death of the Princess, 
Alfonso was so exasperated against him, that when one prince after another repre- 
sented to him that he could not possibly any longer give out his prisoner to be 
deranged, he wrote with his own hand in the order issued to Guarini to collect 
the evidence for his trial, to this effect, that he did this in order that people might 
be convinced that the honour of a prince did not allow any other lot to be assigned 
to such a man, and that even for this he was indebted solely to his (the Duke’s) 
extraordinary clemency. It was to nothing but a stratagem of Guarini’s, by 
which part of the papers were suppressed, that Tasso owed his liberation. 

Nothing is easier than, in grand eloquent phrases, which are at every person's 
command, to denounce Alfonso as the merciless tyrant, and to paint his treat- 
ment of the hapless poet in the blackest colours. But before people take such 
judgments upon trust, they ought to inquire whether they may not perhaps, be 
false, or at least too severe. I, for my part, am by no means disposed to write a 
penegyric on the Duke: I am neither librarian toa Duke of Modena, nor do I 
dedicate these lines to a scion of the house of Este. Alfonso was, what history 
represents him, sedate, steady, pompous, fond of splendour, and in other respects 
tolerably free from those vices and excesses which make the reader shudder with 
horror while perusing the lives of more than one of the members of the houses 
of Medici and Farnese. He enjoyed universal respect, and he was not deficient 
at least in that political sagacity which preserved him from the incessant collisions 
with the Papal chair, that had at different times brought such calamities upon his 
predecessors. Inall he did was manifested the anxiety to uphold the dignity of 
his house which claimed for itself the first rank among the princes of Italy. He 
was extremely jealous of his position, and his ambition to shine led him into ex- 
penses that far exceeded the ability of his family and of his country. His many 
jeurneys, which ran away with large sums, the expensive establishment of his 
court, more like that of aking than of a duke, with incessant banquets, tourna- 
ments, and other festivities, his mostly unnecessary buildings, villas, fortifications, 
&c., compelled him to burden the Ferrarese with a multitude of taxes, which 
undermined the prosperity of his dominions, and alienated him from the minds of 
his subjects ; so that the over-cautious Muratori himself, in his Antichita Estense, 
could not abstain from the remark, that the great attachment and affection which 
the people had for ages cherished for the family of its sovereigns, had, in his time 
been very much diminished. The absolute inability in which, after Alfonso’s 
death, his successor, Dou Cesar, found himself to defend his patrimony against 
the Pope, who took possession of it as a vacant fief, may have been a consequence 
of all these circumstances. 

If we now figure to ourselves by the side of a prince of this stamp, the im- 
passioned, improvident Tasso, living in an imaginary world,—if we figure to our- 
selves this man in such aconnection with members of the family of such a prince 
as is completely disclosed in the above-mentioned manuscripts,—we must cer 
tain'y lament, from the bottom of our hearts, but we can scarcely be surprised, 
that the catastrophe was so tragic. That Alfonso wished well to the poet, 
and that he treated him with mildness and indulgence, even on occasions 
when the melancholy temper complained of by his centemporaries, and a 
morbidly sensitive disposition, might have drawn displeasure upon him, 
and when his offences against decorum were too striking, is sufficiently demon- 
strated by T'asso’s own letters and poems, before and after the years of misery, 
as wellas by the testimony of persons living at that period. He honoured in 
him the great poet, and regarded him asthe ornament of his court; this is 
evinced by the reception given to the Aminta and to the Gerusalemme. He 
took pleasure in himself explainiog to him, for the benefit of his compositions, 
matters connected with military affairs. In case of a journey, or a solemn recep- 
tion—for instance that of Henry III. on his return in 1574 from Poland to France 
—or an excursion to the ducal villas, Tasso was never forgotten. These may 
be trifles, but over relations of this sort trifles not unfrequently shed a great light. 
Thus it is knowr. that, in order to improve the pecuniary circumstances of the 
poet, he conferred on him the chair of geometry in the University of Ferrara, 
most certainly only for form's sake, as the poet knew nothing whatever of the 
mathematical sciences; that he zealously interposed with the Italian courts to 
prevent piracies of his works, &c. It is known from Tasso’s letters—it is also 
mentioned by Serassi, his biographer—that he once complained to the Duke that 
he had no money to purchase wine; upon which the Duke ordered some of his 
best wine to be sent to Tasso’s residence. It was on this occasion that Alfonsy 
wrote under Tasso’s verses the following lines, which are yet extant ;— 

Sia data una botta di vin al Tasso; 


Beva, scriva, reposi, © vada a Spasso. 

Alfonso was neither a gloomy tyrant, nor a despiser of that which is noble and 
excellent. But we ought not by any means to lose sight of the personal relation 
subsisting between the two, as is almost always doe. Alfonso never forgot that 
he was the prince and Tasso the courtier, who had wished and earnestly solicited 
to be taken into his service, whom he had kindly received, though his brother, 
the Cardinal, conceived that he had reason to complain of one on whom he had 
conferred benefits, and who owed him obligations. This ought so much the less 
to be overlooked, since we are every moment reminded by the poet himself of 
his position and his claims as a gentleman. By his conduct and his incompre- 
hensible indiscretion, the Duke was wounded in the point on which he was most 
sensitive—in the honour of his family. After he had learned the whole truth 
at Bel Riguardo, he was far from proceeding rashly ; and it was not till Tasso, 
after his return, disdained all kind of respect, that he ordered him to be con- 
fined. 

From this moment I have nothing whatever to say; I can only repea* that Al- 
fonso was completely changed, that it was only by compulsion that he liberated 
his prisoner, and that he never would grant him even the semblance of a pardon. 
The severity with which the unfortunate bard was treated, at least during the 
first part of the time, by the pr.or, who executed without mercy the rigorous 
orders which he had received, has left an indelible stain on the character of the 
Duke, and will cover him with execration so long as the remembrance of it shall 
last. The name of Este is associated with that of Tasso; he is, as Byron says, 
its glory and its shame. No one will attempt to defend or to justify Alfonso; 
but right and justice demand a dispassionate investigation of the circumstances 
that preceded and occasioned this melancholy event, and require us to inform 
ourselves where the principal blame originally lay. Italy’s great epic poet, lan- 
guishing for seven whole years in a mad-house, is so horrible an idea, that, out 
of regard for human nature, one would fain try to discover whether there may not 
be circumstances that can contribute to lessen the weight of abhorrence which 
falls upon him who must be designated as the inflicter of those sufferings. No 
historian has ventured to represent the matter in the true light: those who were 
capable of doing so, and had authentic documents at their command, always be- 
held in the back ground a scaring phantom—the so-called honour of the house of 
Este—and suppressed the truth. By injudicious, nay ridiculous, concealment, 
they all of them injured Alfonso more than they could possibly have done by a 
frank exposition of the real facts. 

Of these the world is at length likely to be put in possession, in consequence 
of the discovery of the documents mentioned at the commencement of this arti- 
cle. It consists of a great number of hitherto unpublished poems and sketches, 
letters of Tasso’s and of many of ais contemporaries, memorandum books, even 
embroideries, &c. The contents of these manuscripts furnish sufficient evidence 
of their authenticity. The Grand Duke of Tuscany had once the intention to 
purchase the collection, but the negociation went off. The owner is engaged in 
making a selection frem it for publication, with historical illustrations, fac-similes, 
and portraits. The first part, which is occupied exclusively with Alfonso’s 
sister Lucretia, has recently departed. 


I 
RETROSPECT OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
From the London Atheneum. 
Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Martineau, Author of “ Society in 
America,” &c. 

We promised, if possible, to find room for a few more of Miss Martineau’s pen 
and-ink portraits, and we cannot do better than introduce our readers at once toa 
whole gallery :— 

“The American Senate is a most imposing assemblage. When I first entered 
it, I thought I never saw a finer set of heads than the forty-six before my eyes : 





—two on'y being absent, and the Union then consisting of twenty-four States 
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Mr. Calhoun’s countenance first fixed my attention ; the splendid eye, the straight 
forehead, surmounted by a load of stiff, upright, dark hair; the stern brow ; the 
inflexible mouth ;—it is one of the most remarkable heads in the country. Next 
him sat his colleague, Mr. Preston, in singular contrast,—stout in person, with a 
round, ruddy, good-humoured face, large blue eyes, and a wig, orange to-day, 
brown yesterday, and golden to-morrow. Opposite sat the transcendant 
Webster, with his square forehead and cavernous eyes: and behind him 

the homely Clay, with the face and figure of a farmer, but something of the air 
of a divine, from his hair being combed straight from his temples. Near them 
sat Southard and Porter; the former astute and rapid in countenance and ges- 
ture, the latter strangely mingling a boyish fun and lightness of manner and 
glance with the sobriety suitable to the Judge and the Senator. His keen eye 
takes in everything that passes; his extraordinary mouth, with its overhanging 
upper lip, has but to unfold into a smile to win leughter from the sourest official 
or demagogue. Then there was the bright bonhommie of Ewing of Ohio, the 
most primitive-looking of senators; and the benign, religious gravity of Freling- 

huysen ; the gentlemanly air of Buchanan; the shrewdness of Poindexter ; the 
somewhat melancholy simplicity of Silsbee,—all these and many others, were 
striking; and for nothing more than for their total unlikeness to each other. No 

English person who has not travelled over half the world, can form an idea of 
such differences among men forming one assembly for the same purposes, and 

speaking the same language. Some were descended from Dutch farmers, some 

from French huguenots, some from Scotch puritans, some from English cava- 

liers, some from Irish chieftains. ‘They were brought together out of law-courts, 
sugar-fields, merchants’ stores, mountain-farms, forests and prairies. The stamp 

of originality was impressed on every one, and inspired a deep, involuntary res- 

pect. I have seen no assembly of chosen men, and in company of the high- 

born, invested with the antique dignities of an antique realm, half so imposing to 
the imagination as this collection of stout-souled, full-grown, original men brought 
together on the ground of their supposed sufficiency to work out the will of their 
diverse constituencies.” 

We gave last week asketch of the President; we must be content now to 
fill up our canvass with a few Ex-Presidents. Here is Mr. Adams. 

‘“« My chief interest was watching Mr. Adams, of whose speaking, however, I 
can give no account. The circumstance of this gentleman being now a member 
of the representative body, after having been President, fixes the attention of all 
CLuropeans upon him, with as much admiration as interest. He is one of the 
most remarkable men in America. He is an embudiment of the pure, simple 
morals which are assumed to prevail in the thriving young republic. His term of 
office was marked by nothing so much as by the subordination of glory to good- 
ness,—of showy vbjects to moralones. The eccentricity of thought and action 
in Mr. Adama, of which his admirers bitterly or sorrowfully complain, and which 
renders him an impracticable member of a party, arises from the same honest 
simplicity which crowns his virtues, mingled with a faulty taste and an imperfect 
temper. His hastiness of assertion has sometimes placed him in predicaments 
so undignified as almost to be a set-off against the honours he wins by pertina- 
cious and bold adherence to a principle which he considers sound. His occasional 
starts out of the ranks of his party, without notice, and without apparent cause, 
have been in vain attempted to be explained on suppositions of interest or vanity : 
they may be more easily accounted for in other ways. Between one day and 
another, some new idea of justice and impartiality may strike bis brain, and send 
him to the House warm with invective against his party, and sympathy with their 
foes. He rises, and speaks out all his new mind, to the perplexity of the whole 
assembly, every man of whom bends to hear every syllable he says,—-perplexity 
which gives way to dismay on the one hand and triumph on the other. The 
triumphant party begins to coax and honour him; but before the process is well 
begun, he is off again, finding that he had gone too far; and the probability is 
that he finishes by placing himself between two fires. I now describe what I 
actually witnessed of his conduct in one instance ; conduct which left no more 
doubt of his integrity than of his eccentricity. He was well described to me be- 
fore I saw him. ‘Study Mr. Adams,’ was the exhortation. ‘ You will find 
him well worth it. He runs in veins; if you light upon one, you will find him 
marvellously rich ; 1f not, you may chance to meet rubbish. In action, he is 
very peculiar. He will do ninety-nine things nobly,—excellently ;—but the 
hundredth will be so bad in taste and temper, that it will drive all the rest out of 
your head, if you don't take care.’ His countrymen will ‘take care.” What 
ever the heats of party may be, however the tone of disappointment against Mr. 
Adams may sometimes rise to something too like hatred, there is undoubtedly a 
deep reverence and affection for the man in the nation’s heart; and any one may 
safely prophesy that his reputation, half a century after his death, will be of a 
very honourable kind. * * Though he now and then vents his spleen with 
violence when disappointed in a favourite object, he seems able to bear perfectly 
weil that which it is the great fault of Americans to shrink from,—singularity 
and blame. He seems at times reckless of opinion ; and that is the point of his 
character which his countrymen seem, naturally, least able to comprehend.” 

While staying at Washington, Miss Martineau received an invitation from Mr. 
and Mrs. Madison, and went on a visit to Montpelier : 

‘** We were warmly welcomed by Mrs. Madison and a niece, a young lady who 
was on a visit to her; and when I left my room I was conducted to the apart- 
ment of Mr. Madison. He had, the preceding season, suffered so severely from 
rheumatism, that during this winter, he confined himself to one room, rising 
after breakfast, before nine o'clock, and sitting in his easy chair till ten at night. 
He appeared perfectly well during my visit, and was a wonderful man of eighty- 
three. He complained of one ear being deaf, and that his sight, which had 
never been perfect, prevented his reading much, so that his studies ‘lay in a nat- 
shell ;’ but he could hear Mrs. Madison read ; and I did not perceive that he lost 
any part of the conversation, He was in his chair, witha pillow behind him, 
when, i first saw him; his little person wrapped in a black silk gown; a warm 
grey an white cap upon his head, which his lady took ¢are should always sit be 
comingly; and grey worsted gloves, his hands having been rheumatic. Hie 
voice was clear and strong, and his manner of speaking particularly lively,—often 
playful. Except that the face was smaller, and of course older, the likeness to 
the common engraving of him was perfect. He seemed not to have lost any 
teeth, and the form of the face was therefure preserved, without any striking 
marks of age. It was an uncemmonly pleasant countenance. 

‘“‘ His relish for conversation could never have been keener. I was in perpe- 
tual fear of his being exhausted; and at the end of every few hours I left my 
seat by the arm of his chair, and went to the sofa by Mrs. Madison, on the other 
side of the room: but he was sure to follow, and sit down between us: so that 
when I found the only effect of my moving was to deprive him of the comfort of 
his chair, I returned to my station, and never left it but for food and sleep,—glad 
enough to make the most of my means of intercourse with one whose political 
philosophy I deeply venerated. There is no need to add another to the many 
eulogies of Madison: I will only mention that the finest of his characteristics 
appeared to me to be his inexhaustible faith,—faith that a well founded Com- 
monwealth may, as our motto declares, be immortal ; net only because the peo- 
ple, its constituency, never dies ; but because the principles of justice im which 
such a Commonwealth originates never die out of the people’s heart and mind. 
This faith shone brightly through the whole of Mr. Madison's conversation, ex- 
cept on one subject. With regard to slavery, he owned himself to be almost in 
despair. He had been quite so till the institution of the Colonization Society. 
How such a mind as his could derive any alleviation to its anxiety from that 
source is surprising. I think it must have been from hie overflowing faith ; for 
the facts were before him that in eighteen years the Colonization Society had 
removed only between two and three thousand persons, while the annual in- 
crease of the slave population in the United States was upwards of sixty thou- 
sand. 

‘* He talked more on the subject of slavery than on any other, acknowledging 
without limitation or hesitation all the evils with which it has ever been 
charged.” 

We may here be allowed to interrapt even Mr. Madison; for slavery, we 
rejoice to say, is a question in which Englishmen have now no direct interest :— 

‘«Mr. Madison spoke strongly of the helplessness of all countries cursed with 
a servile population, in a conflict with a people wholly free ; ridiculed the idea of 
the Southern States being able to maintain a rising against the North: and won- 
dered that all were not agreed ina thing so plain. He believed that Congress 
has power to prohibit the internal slave-trade. He mentioned the astonishment 
of some strangers, who had an idea that slaves were always whipped all day long, 
at seeing his negroes goto church one Sunday. They were gaily dressed, the 
women in bright-coloured calicoes ; and when a sprinkling of rain came, up went 
a dozen umbrellas ‘The astonished strangers veered round to the conclusion 
that slaves were very happy; but were told of the degradation of their minds,— 
of their carelessness of each other in their nearest relations, and their cruelty to 
brutes. * * 

‘«« Mr. Madison expressed his regret at the death of Mr. Malthus, whose works 
he had studied with close attention. He mentioned that Franklin and two others 
had anticipated Malthus in comparing the rates of increase of population and 
food ; but that Malthus had been the first to draw out the doctrine ;—with an 
attempt at too much precision, however, in determining the ratio of the increase 
of food. He laughed at Godwin’s methods of accounting for the enormous 
increase ef population in America by referring it to immigration, and having 
recourse to any supposition rather than the obvious one of an abundance of 
food. He declared himself very curious on the subject of the size of the 
Roman farms, and that he had asked many friends where the mistake lies im 
the accounts which have come down to us. Some Roman farms are represented 
as consisting of an acre and a quarter; the produce of which would be eaten 
up by a pair of oxen. The estate of Cincinnatus being three times this size, he 
could scarcely plough, after having lost half of it by being surety. Either there 
must be some great mnistake about our netion of the measurement of Romas 
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farms, or there must have been commons for grazing, and woods for fuel; the 
importation of grain from Sicily and other places not having taken place till long 
after. He asked by what influence our corn laws, so injurious to all, and so ob- 
viously so to the many, were kept up, and whether it was possible that they 
should continue long. He declared himself in favour of free trade, though be- 
lieving that freedom cannot be complete in any one country till universal peace 
shall afford opportunity for universal agreement. ; 

“He expresaed hiinself strongly in favour of arrangements for the security of 
literary property all over the world, and wished that English authors should be 
protected from piracy in the United States, without delay. He believed that the 
utterance of the national mind in America would be through small literature, 
rather than large, enduring works. After the schools and pulpits of the Union 
are all supplied, there will remain an immense number of educated sons of men 
of small property, who will have things to say: and all who can write, will. He 
thought it of the utmost impo:tance tothe country, and to human beings every- 
where, that the brain and the hands should be trained together; and that no 
distinction in this respect should be made between men and women. He re- 
membered an interesting conversation on this subject with Mr. Owen, from 
whom he learned with satisfaction that well educated women in his settlement 
turned with ease and pleasure from playing the harp to milking the cows. 

“‘The active old man, who declared himself crippled with rheumatism, had 
breakfasted, risen and was dressed before we sat down to breakfast. He talked 
a good deal about the American Presidents, and some living politicians, for two 
hours, when his letters and newspapers were brought in. He gaily threw them 
aside, saying he could read the newspapers every day, and must make the most 
of his time with us, if we would go away so soon as we talked of. He asked 
me, smiling, if I thought it too vast and anti-republican a privilege for the ex- 
Presidents to have their letters and newspapers free, considering that this was 
the only worldly benefit they carried away from their office. * * 

‘“« He declared himself perfectly satisfied that there is in the United States a 
far more ample and equal provision for pastors, and of religious instruction for 
the people, than could have been secured by a religious establishment of any 
kind; and that one of the greatest services which his country will be hereafter 
perceived to have rendered to the world, will be the having proved that religion 
is the more cared for, the more unreservedly it is committed to the affections of 
the people. He quoted the remark of Voltaire, that if there were only one religion 
ina country, it would be a pure despotism ; if two, they would be deadly enemies ; 
but half a hundred subsist in fine harmony. He observed that this was the case 
in America ; and that so true and pregnant a remark as this ought to be accepted 
as an atonement for many that would die of untruth. He went on to notice 
the remarkable fact that creeds which oppose each other, and which in concatena- 
tion would seem to be most demoralizing, by virtue of some one common princi- 
ple, agree in causing the moral elevation of those who hold them. He instanced 
Philosophical Necessity, as held by Hume, Kaimes, Edwards, and Priestley. He 
told me how he had once been prejudiced against Priestley, and how surprised he 
was, when he first met the philosopher at Philadelphia, to find him absolutely 
mild and candid. * * 

‘*] glanced at the newspapers, when they came in ; and found them full of 
the subject of the quarrel with France,—the first topie of theday. Mr. Madi- 
son gave mean account of the relations of the twocountries, and of the grounds 
of his apprehensions that this quarrel might, in spite of its absurdity, issue in a 
war. This is all over now ; but some of his observations remain. He said it 
would be an afflicting sight if the two representative governments which are in 
the van of the world should go to war: it would squint towardsa confirmation 
of what is said of the restlessness of popular governments. If the people, who 
pay for war, are eager for it, itis quite a different thing from potentates being so, 
who are at no cost. He mentioned that George the Fourth, as Prince Regent, 
was a large gainer in the last war, from his share of the Droits of the Admiralty, 
amounting to £1,000,000 per annum :—a pretty premium, Mr. Madison observed 
to pay a king for going to war. Hetold me about the formation of the philoso- 
phical and humane agreement between Franklin and Frederic of Prussia, that 
merchant ships, unarmed, should go about their business, as freely in the war 
as peace. * * 

i: Then, by some channel, now forgotten, we got round to the less agreeable 
subject of national debts and taxation, when, as might be expected, Mr. Madison 
expressed his horror of the machinery necessary under a system of indirect levy, 
and his attachment to a plan of moderate expenditure, provided for by direct 
taxation. He remarked upon Pitt's success in obtaining revenue when every 
other man would rather have surrendered his plaus than used the means he em- 
ployed. He observed that King, Lords, and Commons, might constitute a govern- 
ment which would work a long while in a kingdom no bigger than Great Britain ; 
but that it would soon become an absolute government in a country as large as 
Russia, from the magnitude of its executive power: and that it was a common 
but serious mistake to suppose that acountry must be small to be a republic ; 
since a republican form, with a federal head, can be extended also without limits, 
without losing its proportions,—becoming all the while less, instead of more, 
subject tochange. Ina small republic, there is much noise from the fury of 
parties ; while in a spreading, but simply working republic, like that of the Union, 
the gileii, influence of the federal head keeps down more quarrels than ever 
appear.” 

We must now devote what remains of dui space to a visit to Mount Vernon : 

“ Our party, in three carriages, and five or six on horseback, left Washington 
about nine o'clock, and reached Alexandria in an hour and a half, though our pas- 
sage over the long bridge which crosses the Potomac was very slow, from its 
being in a sad State of dilapidation. Having ordered a late dinner at Alexandria 
we proceeded on our way, occasionally looking behind us at the great dome of 
the Capitol, still visible above the low hills which border the grey, still Potomac, 
now stretching cold amidst the wintry landscape. It was one of the coldest days 
I ever fel: ; the bitter wind seeming to eat into one’s very life. The last five 
miles of the eight which lie between Alexandria and Mount Vernon wound 
through the shelter of the woods, so that we recovered a little from the extreme 
cold before we reached the house. ‘The land appears to be quite impoverished ; 
the fences and gates are in bad order; much of the road was swampy, and the 
poor young lambs, shivering in the biting wind, seemed to look round in vain for 
shelter and care. The conservatories were almost in ruims, scarcely a single 
pane of glass being unbroken; and the house looked as if it had not been paint- 
ed on the outside for years. Little negroes peeped at us from behind the pillars 
of the piazza as we drove up. We alighted in silence, most of us being proba- 
bly occupied with the thought of who had been there before us,—what crowds 
of the noble, the wise, the good had come hither to hear the yet living voice of 
the most unimpeachable of patriots! As I looked up, I almost expected tu see 
him standing in the door-way. My eyes had rested on the image of his remark- 
able countenance in almost every Louse [ had entered; and here, in his own 
dwelling, one could not but look for the living face with something more than 
the eye of the imagination. I cared far Jess for any of the things that were 
shown me within the house than to stay in the piazza next the garden, and fancy 
how he here walked in meditation, or stood looking abroad over the beautiful ri- 
ver, and pleasing his eye with a far different spectacle from that of camps and 
con, entiens. 

‘* Many prints of British landscapes, residences, apd events, are hung up in 
the apartments. The ponderous key of the Bastille still figures in the ball, in 
extraordinary contrast with everything else in this republican residence. The 
Bible in the library is the only book of Washington's now left. The best like- 
ness of the great maa, known to all travellers from the oddness of the material 
on which it is preserved, is to be seen here, sanctioned thus by the testimony of 
the family. Tue best likeness of Washington happens to be on a common 
pitcher. As soon as this was discovered, the whole edition of pitchers was 
bought up. Once or twice I saw the entire vessel, locked up in a cabivet, or in 
some such way secured from accident: but most of its possessors have, like 

he family, cut out the portrait, and had it framed. 

“The walk, planned and partly finished during Washington's life,—the wind- 
ing path onthe verge of the green slope above the river, must be very sweet 
in summer. The beauty of the situation of the place surprised me. The 
river was nobler, the terrace finer, and the swelling hills around more varied 
than I had imagined : but there is a painful air of desolation over the whole. I 
wonder how it struck the British officers in 1814, when, in passing up the river on 
their bandit expedition to burn libraries and bridges, and raze senate chambers, 
they assembled on deck, and uncovered their heads as they passed the silent 
dwelling of the great man who was not there to testify his disgust at the service 
they were upon. If they knew what it was that they were under orders to do, 
it would have been creditable to them as men to have mutinied in front of Mount 
Vernon. 

“ The old tomb from which the body of Washington has been removed ought 
to be ebliterated or restored. It is too painful to see it as it is now,—the brick- 
work mouldering, and the paling broken and scattered. The red cedars still 
overshadow it ; and it is a noble resting-place. Every one would mourn to see 
the low house destroyed, and the great man’s chamber of dreamless sleep made 
no longer sacred from the common tread: but anything is better than the air of 
neglect which now wounds the spirit of the pilgrim. The body lies, with that 
of Judge Washington, in a vault near, in a more secluded, but far less beautiful 
situation than that on the verge of the Potomac. The river is not scen from 
the new vault; and the erection is verv sordid It is of red brick, with an iron 
door, and looks more like an oven than anything else, except for the stone slab, 
bearirg a funeral text, which is inserted over the door. The bank which rises 
on one side is planted with cedars, pines, and a sprinkling of beech and birch, 
so that the vault is overshadowed in summer, as the places of the dead | 
should be. The President toid me that the desolation about the tomb was a 
cause of uneasiness to himseif and many others; and that he had urged the fa- 
mily, as the body had been already removed from its original bed, to permit it to 
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be interred in the centre of the Capitol. They very naturally cling to the pre- 
cious possession ; and there is certainly something much more accordant with 
the spirit of the man in a grave under the trees of his own home than in a mag- 
nificent shrine: but, however modest the tomb may be,—were it only such a 
green hillock as every rustic lies under,—it should bear tokens of reverent care. 
The grass and shade which he so much loved are the only ornaments needed ; 
the absence of all that can offend the eye and hurt the spirit of reverence, is all 
that the patriot and the pilgrim require.” 


Vavicties. 


Fast Driving.— Coachman,” said an outside passsenger to ene who was 
driving at a furious rate over one of the most mountainous roads in the north of 
England, “have you no consideration for our lives and limbs!” ‘‘ What are 
your lives and limbs to me?” was the reply; ‘“‘I am behind my time !”—Quar- 
terly Review. 

Sir John Cullier, the miser, used to return thanks that he had been born on 
the 29th of February, because then he only kept his birth-day every fourth year. 

A New Loan.—‘ I say, Jack,’ shouted a Smithfield drover the other day, to 
his pal, ‘‘ these curs’d sheep von't move in this weather; lend us a bark of your 


dog, vill you?” 

TEARFUL BEAUTY. 
When melancholy sits in Woman's eye, 
And from her bosom wakesthe heart-wrung sigh— 
When o’er her damask cheek the salt tear strays, 
And when each ringlet to the zephyr plays, 
Falling dishevell’d on a neck of snow, 
That sinks aud rises anxiously below— 
Is she more lovely in her hour of bliss, 
More witching at another time than this ?— 
Oh! no—for there be beauties when her mind 
Is troubled, as the aspen to the wind, 
Unmar’k before—for sympathy inspires 
Soft pity for her grief, and soft desires ! 


Christiana, Queen of Sweden, used to say she loved men, not because they 
were men but because they were not women. 

A certain person asking a merry Andrew why he played the fool? For the 
same reason, said he, that you do, out of want—you do do it for want of wit, and 
I do it for want of money. 

Sir Henry Rivers, as soon as he took orders, was told by a gentleman, be would 
undoubtedly become a Bishop; “indeed,” said Sir Henry, *‘ why so?’ Because 
Rivers invariably go to the Sea, was the reply. 

On the pleading of two dull Serjeants at Law. 
These Serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their actions plainly shew it : 
Their purple garments come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it. 
Emgram.—An old gentleman of the name of Gould married a girl of nine- 


teen. He wrote a letter toa friend, informing him of the happy event, with this 
couplet : 








**So you see, my dear friend, though eighty years old, 
A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould.” 
He received a reply in these terms : 


‘“* A girl of nineteen may love Gould it is true, 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U.” 

A barrister blind of one eye, pleading with his spectacles on, said, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, in my argument, I shall use nothing but what is necessary ;” “ then,’’ re- 
plied a wag, ‘‘ take out one of the glasses of your spectacles.”’ 

_ A Present—no Present 
Present a pistol at B . he'll think he’s hit, 
Present a bill and he'll fall in a fit. 

In a street near Battiebridge is an announcement of “a hattic to be let at the 
top of the house ;” it seems superfluous to note the locality of the apartment in 
question, as “a haitic’ cannot of course, be far removed from the files. 

LINES TO A YOUNG LADY WHO PAINTS. 
Lady, they say—by Heaven! you're painted ; 
I hope their words will be forgiven ; 
They with this fact seem unacquainted, 
You're painted by yourself—not Heaven. 


Some say your colour’s freshest in the Morn, 
Others, at Eve—others again, at Noon ; 

But this I say—(to speak untruth I scorn)— 
Your colour’s freshest—when tis fresh put on. 





You shame the Rose—but sometimes truth offends ; 
Else would I add—you also shame—your friends. 


Curious Fact.—If we listen, it is asserted, to the trotting of a horse, or the 
tread of our own feet, we cannot but notice that each alternate step is louder than 
the other, by which we throw the sounds into the order of common time. But 
if we listen to the amble or canter, of a horse, we hear every third step to be 
louder than the other two, owing to the first and third foot striking the ground 
together. This regularity throws the sounds into the order of tripple time. 


UNTNTATY. 


The Distin Family.—Our friends have now an opportunity of hearing the 
grand effect produced by the combination of brass instruments—an effect well 
exemplified in the performance of this clever family at the Argyll Rooms. The 
mastery they have acquired in the management of such noble but untractable in- 
struments as the trumpet, trombone, and French-horn, is wonderful. Nothing, 
in fact, can exceed the precision and purity of intonation with which the solos 
and various concerted pieces are performed. The Rainer family have again made 
their appearance here. 

Choral Fund.—Her Majesty has graciously signified her intention of continu- 
ing her patronage to this institution, which is designed for the relief of afflicted 
and distressed musicians, their widows and orphans. 

It has been contradicted, on authority, by the ‘“ Polonius of the press” that 
Lord Elphinstone has been recalled from Madras. Without wishing to hurt the 
feelings of our learned contemporary, we most unhesitatingly state, as we did 
originally, and we are not generally wrong in such matters, that Lord Elphin- 
stone has been recalled from Madras, and will make his appearance, if not at the 
coronation, very soon after. 

The Courrier Francais contains the following :—“* When the Marquess de 
Espeja had no other name or title than that of Don Antonio de Aguila, he was 
charged in 1812, by M. Bardaji, then Minister of the Cortes, to arrest the Duke 
of Orleans, who had proceeded to Spain to offer his services to the Spanish in- 
surrection. Don Antunio was ordered to convey the Prince back to the frigate 
on board of which he hadarrived. In receiving with his usual courtesy M. d’Es- 
peja, named Ambassador to the French Cabinet, King Louis Philippe has proved 
that he can forget the affront offered to the Duke of Orleans.” 

Lord Eldon's Wili.—His Lordship has left to his eldest daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth Repton, a life interest in £4,000 per annum; to Lady Frances Bankes, 
for her life, £4,000 a year; to his Lordship’s grandsons, the children of Mr. 
Bankes and Mr. Repton, £10,000 each, and £5,000 each to his granddaughters. 
To his butler he has given £100 a year for life; £50 each to all the servants 
that have lived with his Lordship about a certain number of years, £20 to every 
other domestic in his service. All the residue of his vast property he has left 
to the present Earl of Eldon. 

Lord Richard Wanderford Butler, fourth son of the Marquess and Marchio- 
ness of Ormonde, died at Dublin on the 3rd inst., in the 21st year of his age. 

Sir Daniel Sandford died a few days since of typhus fever, after an illness of 
about eight days. Sir Daniel was Professor of Greek in the University, and 
formerly M. P. for Glasgow. 

By the late decision of the House of Lords, Lord Lorton succeeds to £6,000 
per annum in the county of Sligo, and to the possession of a very considerable 
sum in ready money. In consequence of the demise of the late lamentable 
Dowager Countess Rosse, Lady Lorton also becomes entitled, remainder to her 
second son, the Hon. Hardman King, to a large estate in the country of Long- 
ford. 

Her Majesty has appointed Sir Andrew Leith Hay, Bart., to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of thie Bermudas. 

The Gazette de France observes, with reference to the report that a Congress 
would be held at Kalisch, in the spring, states, that this proceeding will take place 
at Berlin in the month of April, and the principal object of the Sovereigns’ inter- 
view will be the acknowledgement by the northern powers of Don Carlos V. of 
Spain. 








A monument to the memory of the late gallant Lord de Saumarez has been 
erected in the town church of Guernsey. | 
Approaching Marriages in High Life-—The Earl of Courtown wil! shortly 
lead to the altar the Lady Eleanor Howard eldest daughter of the Parl and Coun- 
tess of Wicklow. Her Ladyship has just completed her 21st year. The Noble 
Earl is a widower, having married, in 1822, a sister of the present Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, by whom there are three children. We understand that Captain 











Octavius Vernon Harcourt, son of his Grace the Archbishop of York, will 
shortly be united to Mrs. Danby, widow of the late William Danby, Esq., of 
Swinton Park, Yorkshire. It is rumoured that a marriage is on the tapis be- 
tween the Hon. Mr. Bouverie Primrose, only brother to Lord Dalmeny, and Miss 
F. Anson, daughter of Lady Anson. The Earl of Azran, it is said, will shortly 
be united to Miss Napier, daughter of Col. Napier. 

A letter from Munich of the 29th ult. states that Prince Maximilian of Leuch- 
tenberg, brother to the first consort of the Queen of Portugal, having been drawn 
for the army, chose to serve, and was placed as a private soldier inthe Ist regi- 
ment of Cuirassiers. On the 19th ult. he mounted y:.ard for the first time, and 
was stationed at the gate of the quarters of his regim-11. The King and Queen 
passed him on foot, and received from him the accustomed salute. Many 
other persons of distinction took the occasion of passing before the distinguished 
sentinel. 

The Sylphe brig-of-war is about to sail from Toulon with 1,000,000f. for King 
Otho of Greece, and with several boxes full of presents, from the Queen of the 
French to the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON—MRBS. TIGHE—MRS. HEMANS. 

It is with great concern that we hear of the serious illness of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, whose health bas been for some time very delicate. The cruel circum- 
stances which have clouded ever, and may perhaps put an early period to, the 
life of one of the cleverest and most beautiful women of our own day, are 
known, im part, tothe public. Much there is of mystery and strangeness con- 
nected with these events, which both friends and enemies, from different motives, 
seem determined the public shall mot know, and which time itself may only par- 
tially discover. It is a remarkable fact that Mrs. Tighe (the lamented authoress 
of ‘* Psyche’’), Mrs. Hemans (whose name will ever be dear to the lovers of 
English poetry), and Mrs. Norton, were a/l unhappy in marriage. Mrs. Tighe 
is generally believed to have died of a broken heart. Of the precise cause of 
Mrs. Hemans'’s alienation from her husband we have no record, although two or 
three memoirs have appeared of that lady; but enough has been hinted, in an 
obscure way, to make us conjecture that event to be the well-spring of the deep 
melancholy which pervades her writings, and to show that “ the iron had entered 
into her soul.” 

Of Mrs. Norton’s story as little is known. We know, indeed, that there was 
“a quarrel ; but nothing wherefore ;”’ an attempt to defame, which recoiled on 
the defamers ; a history of strange violence, but no explanation ; an attempt at 
reconciliation on the part of her husband, which failed; and an attempt on the 
part of the Lady’s friends to proceed legally against him, which has, we believe, 
also failed. 

The rumour now is, that Mr. N has sworn never to permit his wife to 
behold her children unless she return to his house, and that for that end they 
have been consigned to the custody of the husband's sister, with strict injunc- 
tions to allow no communication respecting them to be forwarded to their 
mother. 

Mrs. Norton is at present residing with her uncle, Mr. Charles Sheridan, son 
of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, by his second marriage with Mise Ogle. Mr. 
Sheridan is said to be much attached to his niece, and to be indefatigable in his 
attentions during her present illness. 











The obituary in The Navy Last of the last quarter states the deaths of three 
admirals, four captains, nine commanders, eighteen lieutenants, five masters, 
seven surgeons, two assistant-surgeons, one purser, and five lieutenants of ma- 
rines. 

The Pickwick Papers.—It is stated that the publishers of the Pickwick Pa- 
pers, after paying all expenses, have cleared £12,500. The author received 
£3,000 for the copyright. 

Mrs. Bland, once the queen of ballad-singers, died on Monday, at the house of 
Mr. Weston, in the Broadway, Westminster, where she had resided in retirement 
for the last two years. Her death was very sudden. She was in her 73d year, 
and has left four sons; Mr. James Bland, an actor and vocalist at the Olympic 
Theatre; Mr. Chas. Bland, also a singer; another son, one of the naval knights 
of Windsor; and the fourth a tradesman in London. She made her debut on 
the Dublin stage at the early age of six years.—Feb. 10. 

Sir Francis and Lady Burdett entertained a large party at dinner on Saturday, 
to meet Mr. Charles Kean. 

The Carnival is to be celebrated with great brilliancy at Rome this year. The 
Italian journals announce that the use of masks, which have been prohibited 
during the Carnivals of the two preeeding years, will this year be permitted. 
The festival of the Moccoletti, which affords such vast amusement to the people 
of Rome, will likewise be permitted to take place this year. 

The funeral of the late Thomas Creevey, Esq., Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital, took place on Monday, at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

The Bishop of Bombay arrived at Malta on the 11th of January from Eng- 
land, and on landing paid his respects to his Excellency the Governor, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Naval forces. On the Sunday following 
the Bishop heid a Confirmation, and after the ceremony he embarked, under a 
salute from the batteries, for Alexandria, on his way to his diocese. 

The interment of the Countess Dowager of Rosse took place last week in a 
private vault at Eldem Church, situated in the demesne where her La'yship had 
resided the last years of her life. 

The Earl of Carrick died on Sunday last at his residence in Dublin, after a 
long and painful illness. His Lordship was born Sept. 27, 1779. 

We regret to hear that Mrs. Norton continues seriously unwell. 

The new Commander-in-Chief in New South Wales, Major-General Sir Mau- 
rice O’Connel!, K.H.C., is cousin to the member for Dublin. 

Mademoiselle Falcola, the celebrated French vocalist, is about to retire from 
the stage, in consequence of indisposition, and seek relief in the climate ot 
Italy. 

The debut of Madame Taccani, as prima donna at the Grand Theatre at Man- 
tua, has been most successful. The house has been crowded to excess every 
night of her performance. ° 

Mademoiselie Pixis, the daughter of the composer of that name, and a young 
singer of considerable promise, is engaged at La Scala, where she is to make her 
debut in a new opera by Donizetti. 

Miss Clara Novello has been created aa Honorary Member of the Philharmonic 
Society of Berlin. 

Libon the celebrated violinist and composer, died at Paris on Monday, at the 
age uf 63. 

Rossini is passing the winter at Milan, where, it is said, he is as remarkable for 
his hospitality aud expensive style of living, as he was in Paris for his parsimoni- 
ous habits. 

The widow of Mozart bas, through the medium of the German papers, ad- 
dressed a letter of thanks to the patrons and professors of the art of music, for 
their combined exertions to crect a monument to the memory of her deceased 
husband. 

The punishment of the bastinado has been introduced into the States of Wir- 
temberg, by adecree of the Second Chamber of Legislature. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has presented the sum of eight hundred pounds towards 
the erection and endowment of a new Episcopal chapel in a part of the parish of 
Holbeach, considerably distant from the church. 

Her Majesty will hold her first Drawing Room early in April. 
Coronation of her Majesty will take place in August. 

The French frigate Terpsichore, Capt. Le Tourneur, from Martinique, having 
on board Admiral Mackaw, was shipwrecked near Cork. A steamer was sent 
out to her relief by the British authorities. ‘The project introduced in the 
French Chambers of augmenting the duties on hempen and flaxen yarn excites 
much notice—offering at the same time a proviso to Great Britain, that the duties 
on linen shall not be increased, if she will reduce her duties on French brandies 
Theresponsible editor of La Mode at Paris, has been fined 6000f. and condemned 
to 6 months imprisonment for a personal attack on the King. 

The Autocrat of Russia was expected in Berlin early in March. . ... The John 
Stamp, East Indiaman, went to pieces on the coast of Newry, Ireland, in the gale 
of Feb. 22. Seven of the crew were drowned. About 2000 bales of cotton 
were saved. The gale of Feb. 15th and 16th, off Cork was the severest ever 
known there. The shore was strewed with wreck,—but few lives lost, - -. - In 
Norway the beginning of the winter was so mild that the buds put forth—the 
magpies built their nests, and what is better, shoals of herrings were driven into 
the bays by the whales. - -- - The British Government have determined to send out 
a steam force for service on the St. Lawrence, to be placed under Captain 
Austin, late of the Medea. He was two winters with Capt. Parry and with Capt. 
Fuster, in the South Seas. 


ST. JAMES’S—HER HAJESTY’S LEVEE. 
The Queen seemed, if possible to have acquired more dignity and grace than 


It is stated the 





day last 


Orders. 





ever, when seated on the Throne, at the first Levee of the season, on Wedues- 
Her Majesty wore arich Lama dress, her head glittering with dia- 
monds, and ber breast covered with the Star and Ribbon of the Garter, and other 
A pair of embroidered velvet slippers were the chaussure of her exqui- 
sitely small feet, which, resting on a cushion, were the evident theme of admi- 
ration. 

The Queen arrived shortly before two o'clock from Buckingham Palace, at- 
tended by her suite in three carriages, with an escort of the Life Guards. The 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms assembled at the Palace, and were 
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inspected by their Captain, Lord Foley, on the commencement of their duties for 
the season. At two o'clock her Majesty took her station in the Throne Room, 
attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Lansdowne, the 
Countess of Durham, Lord Lilford, the Hon. Colorel Cavendish, Sir Frederick 
Stovin, and Colonel Buckley ; her Majesty's train being borne by Masters Ellice 
and Cavendish, the Pages of Honour ; her Majesty then received the entrée com- 
pany, and the presentations took place. 

The following had the honour of being presented to her Majesty :— 

Adam, Admiral Sir Charles, by the Earl of Minto. 

Addison, Colonel, by the Duke of Norfolk. 

Back, Captain, on return from his Polar Voyages, by the Earl of Minto. 

Cooper, Sit Ashley, Bart., on being appointed Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, 
by his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Py Sir Andrew Leith, on being appointed Governor of Bermuda, by Lord 

enelg. 

Hayter, Mr. George, on his appointment of Painter of Portraits and History 
to her Majesty, by Lord Jobn Russell 

Jones, Colonel, on appointment as Commandant of the Portsmouth division 
of Royal Marines, by the Earl of Minto. 

Sligo, Marquess of, on his return from administering the Government of Ja- 
maica, by Lord Glenelg. 
ment Captain Henry, on his appointment to H.M.S. Volage, by the Earl of 

into. 

Yule, Captain, on his returu from New Brunswick, by Lord Glenelg. 


Internal Improvements in France.—A great project is before the Chamber for 
Railroads and Can+ls. It is proposed to connect the seven great rivers and basins 
of France by canals or deepened stieains. Making a navigation of 2298 leagues 
to cost 490 millions of francs! Nine canals only are proposed at present. One 
by the Marne and Rhine will open via Holland a water route to the Black Sea. 
Another from Bordeaux to Bayonne. Nine Railroads also are proposed, extend- 
ing in every direction from Paris. 

Sir James Graham is likely to be returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Pembroke, Col. Owen retiring therefrom to make room for him.... - To rebuild 
the Royal Exchange is estimated at £150,000 and as much more to isolate and 
make handsome approaches to it Lytton Bulwer announces a new novel, 
** Alice, or the Mysteries,” a sequel to Ernest Maltravers Celeste is at Li- 
verpool, filling the theatre to the ceiling. She closed a second engagement last 
night. The attraction is the new piece ‘“ St. Mary’s Eve,” in which, asa French 
girl, Celeste speaks the prettiest, most musical broken English 1 ever heard, 
with some Pure French. Her acting is superb—it is exquisite tragedy Lord 
Eldon’s will has been proved—he leaves £700,000 besides immensely wealthy 
estates. His grandson, the present Earl of Eldon, has no male heir.....We 
learn that Miss Pardoe, author of “The City of the Sultan,” has a new tllus- 
trated work nearly ready, ‘* The River and the Desert.” 


We understand that a bill will shortly be introduced to the House of Commons 
for the purpose of establishing acolony in New Zealand. Of the details of the 
measure nothing more is known than that they will resemble those upon which 
the colony of South Australia has been founded, and which have been attended 
with the happiest results. — Globe. 

The picture of her Majesty, by Mr. G. Hayter, which was exhibited at the 
Palace at the Levee on Wednesday last, has been removed to the establishment 
of Messrs. P.and D. Colnaghi, in Pull-mall-east, where it will remain for a few 
days. On Thursday there was a private view of this painting. The portrait is 
intended for the City of London, and will be placed in Guildhall. Init the Queen 
is represented seated on her throne in the House of Lords in the full robes of 
state, &c. It cannot be denied that this is the most correct hkeness, bothas to 
outline of features and as to expression of countenance, that has yet appeared. 
It is in all respects a correct and a felicitous portrait of the Queen. 


eee 


Enipertial Parliament, 
PUNISHMENT OF THE CANADIAN CONSPIRATORS. 


House of Commons, Jan. 17. 

"Mr. HAWES begged, before the question of reading the bill a first time was 
put, to ask, either the Noble Lord or the under-secretary for the colonies, whe- 
ther—and he consiiered he was justified in doing so, seeing that he had sup- 
ported the proposition for affording additional strength to the Queen’s government 
to put down tie insurrection in Canada, and having also consented to the intro- 
duction of the bill which the Noble Lord had just brought up—whether the Noble 
Lord or the Government bad taken any measures to prevent the infliction of san- 
guinary puvishment in Canada previous to the arrival of Jord Durham! 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought it might be implied, from the question put by 

the hou. member for Lambeth, though he apprehended he did not intend it, that 
there was an impression, on the part of the Government or the house, that san- 
guinary execution would take place under the sanction of Sir John Colborne. 
Atleast he (Lord J. Russell) en:ertained no expectation that Sir John Colborne 
would do anything beyond what he might consider his painful duty, in reference 
to this subject, and therefore, he had not thought it necessary to desire Sir Jobn 
Colborne to refrain from pursuing a course that was likely tobe of so marked a 
character, as to be cruel and sanguinary. At the same time, the Government had 
not theught it right to withhold from Sir John Colborne their opinion of the imez- 
pediency of inflicting cupitul punishments on occasions of this nature. The Go 
vernment in doing so had only given an opinion, in which he was sure that house 
and country would heartily coucur—[hear, hear]—because the consequence of 
pursuing a course of punishment upon occasions like those under consideration, 
and which were not prompted by immediate and important necessity, would only 
tend to prolong the contest, and after it was over to perpetuate feelings of irrita- 
tion and animosity in the breast of the Canadians. He had not the least doubt 
that the feeling of Sir John Colborne was the same as that which had been 
expressed by the Govern:nent, and without enforcing upon him, because from a 
&nowledge of the character of that officer they did not consider it necessary to 
do 80, any positive instructions, they had no doubt he would fully concur in the 
suggestion that had been submitted to him. 

Mr. HAWES said the Noble Lord had done him no more than justice, in sup- 
posing that he did not intend to imply any charge against Sir John Colborne, and 
the answer of the Noble Lord was perfectly satisfactory. 

Sir R. INGLIS said it was an open question with many, though not with him, 
whe her capital punishments onght to beinflicted. But the question was, whether 
@ traitor, the mention even of whose name had been cheered by the other side 
of the house, should be condemned. He thought the Government would act 
upon a most erruneous principle if they interfered to prevent the execution of such 
an tadividual. 


Mr. C. BULLER regretted very much to hear the observations which had | 


fallen from his hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford, because the 
#ugry passions of men were already too much excited, and it was desirable t!at 
shey should be allowed to slumber. He would say that he thought the clemency 
of the Government would be probably exercised towards any individual who had 
been concerned in these transactions. In the pursuance of such a course he was 
satished the feelings of the people would go with the government, and he trusted 
trey would set a bright example to the world by allowing not one drop of human 
blood to be shed. 

Mr. BORTH WICK observed that prisoners taken in warfare were not state 
orisoners, and were not entitled to be so considered. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in reply to the observations of the hon. member for 
ie Wniversity of Oxford, begged to say that the Government had not interposed 
war would they interpose with respect to the cases of any individuals upon whom 
padgment had been pronounced in Canada. Alli they had done was to give an 
opmion as to the expediency of clemency ; but the several cases must depend on 
their own merits, and the state and condition of the province at the time. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said if any thing could tend to dim or diminish the value 
of the high prerogative of mercy, it was the House of Commons disc ussing the 


eabject in the absence of all knowledge of the character of the crime that might 


have been committed, and to say that in no case should blood be shed—{[hear, 
hear.}] Did the hon. member for Liskeard (Mr. Buller) seriously mean to con- 
tend that murder was not to be punished with death! Were the murderers of 
Lieut. Weir to be pardoned! The honourable member had made no exceptions— 
(cheers. ) 


THE GLASGOW CONVICTED COTTON SPINNERS.—EXTRAOR- 
DINARY DISCLOSURES BY MR. O’CONNELL. 
House of Commons, Feb. 13. 

Mr. WAKLEY, on Tuesday, presented several petitions praying for inquiry 
mito the case of the cotton-spinners convicted of conspiracy at Edinburgh. He 
then moved for a committe of Inquiry into the “ constitution, practices, and effects 
of asociety which had long existed in Scotland under the title of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Cotton spinners of Glasgow and i's neighbourhood.” He te- 
heved that amore unpalatable subject could not be brought before the House. It 
was regarded with hostility by all honourable Members, and there was only one 
dividual who was prepared tobring it forward. (Cries of “ No, no!) If that 
ery truly conveyed the opimion of the House, he was giad of it ; but he must 
mamtain that the public mind had been most unfairly prejudiced againt the cotton- 
spianers. From the time of the murder of Smith to the day of trial, every effo:t 
was made to produce an impression that the prisoners were the murderers. 
Smith was shot on the 22d of July; and on the 2d of August the Sheriff of 
Giasgow seized eighteen persons in the committee-room of the cotton spinners, 
and took them to gaol. It was resolved to try only five of them ; and their 


against the prisoners. The second indictment contained twelve counts, accusing 
the prisuners of conspiring to intimidate persons from taking work and appointing 
guards to injure and molest those employed contrary to the rules of the Associa- 
tion ; with setting fire to factories, invading dwelling-houses, and assaulting spin- 

ners ; and with the murder of John Smith. The prisoners were found guilty 

only of a conspiracy to raise wages, aud with an assault. Mr. Wakley quoted 
passages from the charges, of the Judges, which, he contended, failed to 
put the case of the prisuners ina fair light. He especially complained of a 
remark by the Lord Justice Clark, that the prosecution was instituted 

“for the purpose of deterring others from persisting in their evil courses, 

and of bringing back that part of the community with which the spinners were 
connected into a state of order.” Mr. Wakley wished to know under what 
act a sentence of seven years’ transportation was pronounced against those 
men! In England, three months’ imprisonment was the punishment for what in 
Scotland was called conspiracy. He warned the House against acting in hostility 
to the working millions of England, who were excluded from the elective fran- 
chise, but who might yet force attention to their demands from the House. ‘The 
working classes were punished for doing that which the rich did with impunity. 
There was nothing but combinations among the rich from one end of the country 
to the other. The landowners, by combining to make corn dear, thinned the 
blood of the people and kept down plethora among them. Mr. O'Connell con- 
demned the workmen of Dublin, because they would not allow a tradesman to 
take more than a certain number of apprentices ; but what was the pract:ce in 
his own profession? was an attorney allowed to take more than two apprentices ! 
Agaiu, was there nota trade union inthe Temple! Had there not been a con- 
splracy there against the genius and abilities of the extraordinary man near him, 
(Mr. Harvey,) which had prevented that gentleman from acquiring the wealth 
and station as a barrister which his talent would have insured him! He would 
proceed to make a few remarks on what had taken place before the trial. A re 

ward of £600 had been offered for information ; and the four chief witnesses for 
the Crown were confined in the same room, where they had an opportunity of 
framing a story which might insure them the reward. On the trial, nv objection 
was allowed against the testimony of these witnesses, although they had lived 
together; while at the same time the Judges refused to receive the evidence of 
twe witnesses for the defence, because they had previously signed a declaration 
that M‘Lean was not the spot where the murder was committed on the night it 
took place. Mr. Wakley then reverted to the different treatment of the poor and 
the rich; and asked why the more formidable Orange conspirators, who were 
bound together by an illegal oath, were not prosecuted by the Crown! Among 
the heads of that association had been, or were, the Dukes of York and Cum- 
berland, the Marquess of Chandos, the Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Lowther, Lord 
Kenyon, and other Noblemen and gentlemen too numerous to mention. These 
men had taken an oath of qualified allegiance and of secresy ; and what must be 
the feelings of the working millions of this country, when they saw the grandees 
escape, while the poor cotton-spinners were transported for a more venial of- 
fence, if, indeed they had committed any offence at all! If it was said that no 
serious outrages had been been produced by the Orange Association, he would 
reply, that near Glasgow itself a murder had been committed by an Orangemasn, 
who was taken and executed: and now he would ask why the leaders of the 
Orange Association were not prosecuted for that murder, if the members of 
the Cotton-spinners Committee were to be punished for assaults not committed 
by themcelves, but by members of an association of which they were the chiefs ? 
If there was culpability in one case, there was criminality in the other; and the 
different treatment which the parties met with, might be productive of frightful 
consequences. 

Sir EDWARD SUGDEN said, he had looked through the evidence with a 
judicial eye ; and if Mr. Wakley’s motion had been for a mitigation of sentence, 
he should certainly have opposed it. ‘There was scarcely a crime that did not 
result from combination; the evidence showed that it led to violent assaults, 
breaking into houses, and actual murder. No less than £11,000 had been spent 
by the Glasgow Association in procuring the perpetration of those crimes. ‘There 
was no want of sympathy in the distress of the lower orders ; but it was neces- 
sary to proclaim that no tyranny was so great, so overbearing, so relentless in its 
murderous purposes, as that which the House was then cousidering. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said that he had taken an active part at the risk of his 
popularity, in attempting to put down a system of combination in Ireland. By 
law, cowbination was allowed to every class of workmen, for the purpose of 
obtaining higher wages ; this they could do for themselves, but the moment they 
attempted to coerce others crime commenced. Mr. O'Connell then described 
the effect of the combination of the workmen in Dublin, which was most com- 
plete and effectual in all its arrangements. He had interviews with deputations 
from various trades ; and had never met with men of more ability, seldom with 
men of more information, than those with whom on such occasions he had come 
in contact; but they had put down all public discussion, and rejected all sound 
advice. The fault was not his, but theirs, and they must abide by the conse- | 
quences. The effect of their own combination had been to deprive the work- 
men of Dublin of profitable employment in more instances than he had time to 
enumerate. The combination of the tailors had raised the price of clothing so 
much, that it was customary for men to go to Glasgow, stay two days there, and 
buy asuit of clothes. He remembered when there were four principal shipbuild- 
ers in Dublin; now nothing was built there larger than a boat. ‘Ihe employers 
were prevented from taking apprentices or men who did not subscribe to the 
regulations of the conspirators : who assassinated one man who worked in oppo- 
sition to their rules, in the presence of twenty persons, in Dublin. On a late 
occasion, a Mr. Fagan had two boats built on a new principle, and gave an order 
for ten more; but the workmen “turned out,’’ and the timber was actua ly sent 
frum Dublin to Belfast, where the work was done. He was fully able to prove 
that tradesmenin Dublir: paid three shillingsa week for the hire of inurderers, who 
were called ** welters.” Three murders had been recently committed by these 
men. There were daily vutrages; but the difficulty of gettmg evidence was 
very great. Not aday passed but some crime was committed. On Thursday 














last, the house of a timber-inerchant was set fire to, after be had received twen- 
ty-two threatening nvtices About a fortnight before Mr. O'Connell left Dublin, 
a manufacturer had taken two orpban children as apprentices, whose parents | 
had died of the cholera; but his workmen turned out and obliged him to | 
dismiss the children. The system extended to the country. In Cork, | 
within two or three years, thirty seven persons had had their eyes burnt} 
out by vitriol thrown upon them. He contended that the inquiry should | 
extend to England. From Manchester these unioas took their origin.— | 
The State of the North of England demanded investigation. Every effort was | 
| made to inflame the minds of the people. At amecting in Manchester, held on 
| the 5th of February, and attended by delegates from forty-eight places, the Rev 
| Mr. Stephens spoke as follows —“‘ If the Poor-law were established it should be 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, wife for wife, child for child, man for man, and blood 
for blood, so help him God!” Mr. Oastler said-—‘* He knew that hunger would 
produce effects more oppressive and awful to certain individuals than even the | 
Commissioners’ conduct had been to the people; he knew the assassin’s knife 
would be used.” ‘lhis man also said—* Before I would submit to such an act, 
| I would set the whole kingdom in a blaze. I am no incendiary; | have affection 
in my heart; 1 am willing to work, and should not blush to ask for my parish 
pay; but if | am told I should not receive it unless | consented to be separated 
from my wife, | would, if I were to be vanged for it, kil] him on the spot.”” Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor called O'Connell “an arch fiend; and several at the Man- 
| chester mee ing called out that ‘O'Connell ought to be shot.” Mr. O'Connell 
| then said, that as he had never yielded to the taunts and malignity of the aris- 
| tocracy, now he would not give way to the working classes, who, he believed, 
| were decidedly in error. It had been said that his exertions would be directed 
against the working men only ; but he was for inquiring into the conduct of the 
masters also, and would move as an amendment to Mr. Wakley’s motion— 











* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the origin, nature, and 
extent of trades unions or combinations of workmen or employers of workmen 
in the United Kingdom, and the tendency of such unions or combinations to 
affect the free distribution of wages, labour, and employment; and also their 


| tendency to induce the commission of outrages against persobs and property, and 
] 


| the perpetration of murder; and also to report such suggestions for improve 


| ment in the existing laws against illegal combinations or societies as they may 
| deem requisite.” 
Mr. SPRING RICE complimented Mr. O'Connell on his noble sacrifice of 
| popularity to the performance of a public duty. A more splendid example of 
| public integrity and firmness had never, he believed, been displayed, and it could 

not fail of commanding the esieem of men of all parties. He considered it the 

duty of Government to take the proposed inquiry into its own hands, and would 
| propose— 
| ‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
| Act of the 6th of George the Fourth, and generally into the constitution, pro 
ceedings, and extent of any trades unions or combinations of employers or work- 
; men in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, he would withdraw his amendment, in favour of that 

| of Government 
Mr. HUME thought, that the inquiry should be conducted by Ministers; and 
| recommended Mr. Wakley to withdraw his motion. 
| Mr. WAKLEY expressed his surprise at the extraordinary picture of the state 
| of society in Ireland, which Mr. O'Connell had drawn. It bad been stated that 
) under the Whig Administration all was peace and prosperity in the Sister Isle ; 
| but now it appeared that every day brought its concomitant outrage. He wouid 





| withdraw his motion; but if the Glasgow cotton spinners were sent out of the 


| country, he would bring forward another, calimg upon the Attorney-General to 


arial was postponed from tine to time, till the first week in January ; during which | prosecute as many noblemen as were concerned in the Orange Association. 


anlerval, one indictment had been preferred and withdrawn, and another delivered 


The motion was withdrawn, and Mr. Spring Rice’s amendment carried. 








THE COLONIAL MINISTER. 

On Monday, Feb. 12, Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH gave notice, that he 
intended to move, on Tuesday the 6th March, 

‘* An humble address to the Queen, respectfully expressing the opinion of this 
House, that in the present critical state of many of her Majesty's foreign pos- 
sessions in various parts ef the world, it is essential to the well-being of her Ma- 
jesty’s colonial empire, and of the many and important domestic interests which 
depend on the prosperity of the Colonies, that the Colonial Minister should be a 
person in whose diligence, forethought, judgment, activity, and firmness, this 
House and the public may be able to place reliance ; and declaring, with all de- 
ference to the constitutional prerogatives of the Crown, that her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Secretary of State for the Colonies does not enjoy the confidence of this 
House, or of the country.” 


THE BALLOT. 
House of Commons, Feb. 15. 

Mr. GROTE rose to bring forward his annual motion in favour of voting by 
Ballot. He went over all the old ground and arguments used on the subject. 

The question having been put from the chair, 

Mr. WARD rose to second the motion. He was aware of the difficulty of 
adding any new argument to those adduced by Mr. Grote, who had so completely 
mastered and almost exhausted the subject; and he should abstain from any re- 
marks which had not a bearing on the practical part of the question. He called 
upon Sir Robert Peel not to shelter himself under the silence he observed upon 
the two last discussions of the question. It was admitted by his own supporters 
that gross abuses existed ; and Sir Robert was bound to adopt the ballot, or pro- 
pose another remedy for them. At present the franchise was a curse even to the 
farmers, who gained it through the exertions of their friend Lord Chandos. It 
was a fatal boon to the honest man who differed in opinion from his landlord. 
The votes of the tenants were in all cases looked upon as the chattels of the land- 
lords ; and they were expected to veer round when their landlords changed. It 
was said the present system was old, English, frank, and manly. Now, he 
would ask gentleman opposite to tell him what there was frank and manly in the 
system of men strongly in favour of one party being carried to the poll by force, 
decked out with the colours of the party opposed to them in politics, to vote for 
the party whom they disliked? He could see nothing frank or manly in it; and 
there was nothing so admirable in the system which could induce honourable 
gentlemen to support it in preference to secret voting ; and he thought that when 
it was recollected that the right to vote did not proceed from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of land being held under the Duke of Bedford or the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, or because it was held of any large capitalist, but it was the constitu- 
tional right of the voter, then there would be little doubt of the propriety of 
adopting the proposed system. ‘The House was told that the ballot would intro- 
duce a degrading system of falsehood ; and a very clever pamphlet had recently 
been published by a Mr. Dennison, in which he said—‘ The employer and the 
employed will be in the situation of two antagonist tacticians. And we shall 
have Livy’s description of the rival stratagem of Hannibal and Fabius reduced 
to the scale of private discord, and realized in the petty arena of an English 
farm-yard. But which will be victorious! Here we behold the stout sagacious 
farmer hedged in on every side and guarding against all surprise ; then the subtle, 
active, prying agent, keenly intent on his own object, and resorting to all the 
crafty wiles that practised ingenuity can suggest to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery—tlattering the wife, coaxing the children, bribing the domestics, wheed- 
ling the friends, seducing the man himself into a state of semi-intoxication, in 
order to drown his caution and stir up bis courage, and then take down his words; 
converting casual expressions into open avowals, putting the question boldly, and 
then construing hesitation or silence into assent.’’ If he could contemplate such 
a state of things as this arising from the introduction of the ballot, he should at 
once say, ‘ Let not an experiment which is so dangerous in its consequences be 
tried.” But he was convinced that such a representation, if applied to the evils 
which might follow the adoption of the ballot, would be grossly exaggerated and 
quite untrue ; and he would ask whether there could be any thing more un-Eng- 
lish—for that was the favourite word which was now used—than the system of 
espionage thus pointed out. The public mind was strongly excited in favour of 
the ballot; and numerous as were the petitions from its advocates, they 
would have been far more numerous had not multitudes been deterred from 
petitioning by the fear of offending their landiords. Lord John Russell's 
speech at the opening of the session had given an importance to the pre- 
sent discussion which it would not have attained under other circumstances. 
The people were most anxious to know how far the opinions so expressed were 
the individual opinion of the Noble Lord, and hew far the members of the 
Government were prepared to idenufy themselves with them. They bore in 
mind the opinions expressed by all the different members of the Government, 
and they anxiously looked to see whether they really entertained them. A right 
Honourable Geutieiman, a member of the present cabinet and once a representa- 
tive for Westminster, had been in former times a most enthusiastic advocate of 
the ballot. He was the more bound to be consistent in his opinions now, be- 
cause he was then linked with a colleague who, however justifiable might have 
been his change of opinion, had contributed by that change to shake public con- 
fidence and add to the public excitement. He therefore looked to the Right 
Honovrable Gentleman the Member for Nottingham for a justification of his 
former declarations. He hoped the same of another Right Honourable Member 
of the Cabinet, who had been returned without solicitation by one of the largest 
constituencies in England, that of Manchester. In the person of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman the Member for Dundee he saw another instance of the 
same kind. From all these gentlemen, and others whom he could mention, the 
country expected aplain “tay” or ‘‘no,” for or against the motion He trusted 
his answers would be satisfactoryto the country, and honourable to them- 
selves. He would conclude by expressing his entire cunviction that if any 
thing like a Government opposition were attempted on this occasion, to the mo- 
tion in which the Liberal constituency of the country felt so deep an interest, 
from that moment a perfectly new combination of parties must arise both in that 
House and the country. 

Mr. EDWARD BULWER referred Lord Sandon to Mr. Stuart's work on 
America for evidence as to the manner in which the ballot really worked in that 
country, and said— 

“IT beg honourable gentlemen to recollect, that in America the ballot and the 
open voting have each had a fair trial. Some States have the one, some States 
the other; and what has been the result? Why, that no state has given up the 
ballot, and that State after State has given up the open voting. Mr. Stuart says 
‘the ballot is becoming more and more universal; the States of Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, having lately adopted it instead of the vote vivd 
voce.’ Now then see why the ballot was preferred; see the different workings 
of the two modes of election. Mr. Stuart was present at an election by bal- 
lot at Ballston Spa. He says ‘The excitement occasioned by the election ge- 
nerally was declared by the newspapers to be far greater than ever had been 
witnessed since the declaration of independence in 1776; yet I am bound to 
bear this testimony in its favour, that so quiet a day of election both within 
and without doors I never witnessed in England or Scotland.’ ‘In a state 
far exceeding Scotland in extent, and almost equalling it in population, the votes 
for the Chief Magistrate of the United States and his substitute, for the Go- 
vernor and Lieutenant-Governor of the State, for a Senator and Representatives 
to Congress, for three Representatives to New York, &c. were taken, and the 
business of the election finished with ease and the most perfect order and decorum, 
in three days. All voted by ballot; which is here considered the only way to 
obtain independent and unbiassed votes.’ This is where the ballot is adopted : 
now observe the difference in those States where the ballet is not adopted. At 
Louisville, in Kentucky, Mr. Flint saw the votes taken without ballot: the poll 
was kept open three days. ‘I saw three fights in the course of an hour. This 
method appears to be productive of as much discord here as in England.’ So 
much for ballot in America.” 

Mr. BULWER took the opportunity to notice some severe censures passed 
upon him for the expressions he had recently applied (o five or six gentlemen who, 
in his opinion had damaged the Liberal cause: he had been accused of disaffec- 
tion to the cause he wished to vindicate, and of supporting the Government from 
a desire of office— 

“Sir, | owe it to my attachment to that literature at which the honourable 
Member for London directed a not very considerate sarcasm the other night, if I 
can say, with men of far higher station and wealth, that I am independent of all 
official temptation. I confess that it is my weakness to prefer the emoluments 
and the distinctions that are open to me in another career, to all the more dazzling 
honours that a Minister could bestow. I shall not, then, be accused of speaking 
for myself when I ask her Majesty's Government to consider well the numbers, 
the energy, the talent in their own party, by which this question is supported 
Can they turn round to the vast majority of their friends and say, we accept 
your support, but we proscribe your opinions ?—you shall never hope a partictpa- 
tion mm power unless you leave your sentiments behind you? I see among her 
Majesty's Cabinet gentlemen kuown to be favourable to the ballot; are they to set 
an example to the people that it may be quite right to think one way and to vote 
another? Must it not tell fatally against yourself? You ask for the popular 
support, because you fight for the popular party and against an aristocratic 
majority. But in every town the Liberal party has also its own aristocracy, 
far more bigot ed and intolerant to contend against. What your obstacles are 
on agreat scale, are obstacles in every town, every province throughout the 
country. But just observe the difference : you can only lose office and its emolu- 
ments—the poor elector may lose the very means of existence, and sacrifice the 
bread of bis children to forward your cause, and fight a battle which bas no 
office, no glory, no successful ambition to confer upon him. Is it just, is it pru- 
dent, to call on him for these perpetual sacrifices? Can they be always made? 
Cheers.] Is not human nature too weak for such violent efforts and sueb fear- 
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ful temptations? I do not threaten you with the sordid loss of power, but I do 
threaten you with what all public men must desire to prevent—serious detriment 
to your own principles, deep discouragement to public exertion, till at last your 
indifference to the safety of the elector will end in the corruption of the Parlia- 
ment.” 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL considered that the amount of intimidation practised 
at elections had been much exaggerated by the advocates of the ballot. But 
supposing it did exist to the extent asserted, it had not been proved, though it 
had been assumed, that the ballot would remedy che evil. He was obliged to 
recur to the old argument against the ballot ; and he would again record his 
repugnance to a measure which involved deceit and falsehood. Granted that 
yaters lied now, and would only lie under the ballot—what was that but a simple 
exchange of one evil foranother? The ballot would exempt the constituent body 
from that responsibility which they ought not to escape. He was for publicity. 
He believed that all men performed their duties better when under the eye of 
the public. Then as to the efficacy of the ballot, he did not think it would 
insure the much-desired secrecy— ; 

“ Where people’s sentiments are known as they are in the country by the con- 
versation which takes place so much in public-houses and in market -places with 
respect to politics—where the general character and political sentiments of every 
man are so generally known, can it be supposed that the stewards of the 
landlords, who we must conclude to be acquainted with their master’s wishes, 
would vot take care, before a few years were over, that the tenants were all of 
them of the same political sentiments astheirown! Where, then, would be the 
remedy? I contend that this measure, instead of being a benetit to the voter, 
would only be an ivjury to all the tenants in the country and to the prosperity of 
the whole people.” 

He had stated on a former occasion, that the ballot should not be considered 
alone, for that it would inevitably lead to other changes : aud what had occurred 
since he delivered that opinion had confirmed its correctness. He referred to 
public meetings in Westminster, Southwark, Sheffield, and other places, and to 
petitions en the table, to prove thatthe ballot was either coupled now with the 
demand for short Parliaments and an extended suffrage, or that it was avowedly 
advocated as preliminary to those changes. He contended, therefore, that 
before he adopted the ballot, he must be prepared to concede the other measures 
to which it was intended to pave the way. In conclusion, Lord John said— 

“« T cannot, Sir, vote for the ballot. I cannot vote for it, because [| think it 
would be a very serious evil instead of being an efficacious remedy. I cannot 
vote for the ballot, because I do believe that with the ballot Parliament we would 
be driven into other changes in the representative system ; and because I believe 
that the prosperity of the whole of this country, in which the lowest man not 
less than the highest is concerned, must be dependent upon the permanency, the 
stability, and the tranquillity of our institutions. But when I say this, I cannot 
but perceive—though | may not take part in the measures, and though [ refuse all 
concurrence in them—yet if the people of England, year after year, feel more and 
more intimidation and undue influence used, that they will feel also that there are left 
to them not the rights which are given to them, not less by the ancient constitu- 
tion of this country than by the new franchise confirmed by the Reform Bill. I 
think that the feeling now existing on the subject of the ballot will, under such 
circumstances, be strengthened. [ believe, in the first place, that the people of 
Englaud, who have seen great changes accomplished, are unwilling and are most 
reluctant that new changes of great importance should be effected. I believe 
particularly, that a change of voting secretly instead of openly would be achange 
most abhorrent to their feelings and their desire to act with openness, fairness, 
and manliness. Yet! do believe, with all this, that unless those who have great 
powers of property in this country willendeavour in future to abstain from inti- 
midation—and | do think they would not lose their influence by it, I believe they 
would scarcely lose a single supporter—but unless they will endeavour to sustain 
their power by means of conciliation, and allowing five in a hundred or five in a 
thousand uf their tenants, tradesmen, and customers, to take their own way— 
unless they do this, I think that this question will gain strength; and if it does 
gain strength, I cannot but perceive that very great evils are impending over the 
country.” [Inthe course of his speech, Lord John Russell was loudly cheered 
by the Opposition and frequently encountered murmurs, with cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘* Question!” from the Ministerial benches. } 

[At the close of Lord John's speech, confusion and noise reigned paramount 
foratime. Several Members attempted to address the House, but the Speaker 
was unable to procure a hearing for them. In the course of the disorder, 
Mr. E. Rice, Mr. Hall, Lord Worsley, Captain Pechell, and Mr. W. O. Stan- 
ley, were understood to speak in favour of the motion; and Mr. Slaney op- 
posed it. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL rose, and order was restored. He said that the rea- 
son why he had not spoken receatly on this question was, that he had not changed 
the opinions he had expressed on three several occasions since 1830, and 
that he was averse to going over the old beaten ground. He certainly should 
not, however, decline the contest invited by Mr. Ward. 


frauchise was a trust as well as a right; that the two were not incompati- 
ble; and that, because the voter was a trustee for the public, he ought not 
to be allowed to vote in secret. He maintained that the secrecy in the per- 
formance of a duty was opposed to the habits and feelings of Englishmen 
* You are trying to engraft the principle of secret voting upon a country all 
of whose institutions are founded upon the principle of free discussion and pub- 
licity. You are trying to introduce amongst a people whose manners, and 
habits, and feeling are, and have been, alien to it, asystem of concealment and 
secrecy ; and it is because I am fully convinced that this system of secret voting 
is revolting to the fixed habits, institutions, and feelings of the people, that I 
mainly object to the proposition of the honourable Member for London. I do 
not deny that some evil exists in the present system ; but, at the same time, 
I believe that those evils have been grossly exaggerated. In the midst of great 
excitement, and at a public election, where there is a peculiar latitude for free- 
dom of speech, where every appeal is encouraged by the hostile parties to the 
feelings and interests of the voters, violent expressions are made use of, and 
threats of future vengeance are dealt out, which are never intended to be 
carried into actual execution, I do believe that instances in which occupying 
tenants have actually been deprived of their holdings on account of their votes 
being adverse to their landlords are very rare. I do not at all vindicate the execu- 
tion of such a threat ; but I believe the occasions are comparatively rare of its 
being enforced. Ido very much agree with what has fallen from the Noble Lord 
Opposite to-night on this subject. It may be presumption in me to say it, but 
when I do see the Noble Lord taking a manly tone and giving a direct negative to 
@ proposition of this kind, in spite of the unpopularity which he may be risking in 
so doing, I cannot avoid expressing my admiration of such conduct ; though I feel 
inmy own case that that very unpepularity acts as an additional motive why | should 
not shrink from performing what I conceive to be my duty. He did noi believe that 
the ballot-box of Mr. Grote or Mr. Green would have the effect they were antici- 
pating from it. ‘This ballot-box was to be sent to the polling-place. It must of course 
be in the custody of some officer: but that was a trust which he was unwilling to 
canfide to the hands of any individual. No doubt, great mechanical skill would 
be exercised to insure secrecy as to the way in which the parties voted ; but he 
much doubted whether equal skill and ingenuity would not be exercised so as to 
obtain a knowledge as to how particular parties might have voted. He much 
doubted whether, in all stances the secrecy of the ballot could be preserved. 
To make the system work effectively, there should be impressed on the country 
the notion, that there had been fair play in the mode of recording the votes; for 
if there should arise any suspicion as to foul play, the country would be disap- 
pointed. If, as was the case in France, there should go forth an opinion that 
the Government had been tampering with the ballot box, or that a Sheriff, who 
might be one wao took a warm interest in the result of the election, had by some 
mechanical contrivance added to the numbers on the Government side. they 
might depend on it that the ballot would not last three months ; because, let it 
be recollected, that, in adopting the ballot, they were parting with the surest 
means of discovering how men voted; and if a returning-oflicer were disposed 
to favour one party, what means had they to correct his error? 
scrutiny, no power by which to check him. 

The experience of France proved the inefficacy of the ballot, as a preventive 
of urdve influence— 

“In France the number of voters is 160,000. I do not believe that there is 
any other object in employing the ballot in the elections in that country, but 
the view of protecting the voter from the influence of Government ; but at the 
same time, 13 it not notorious, that in almost every recent election in that country 
there have been constant complaints of errors, of names put in improperly, and 
of numbers inaccurately stated,—or, as the Noble Lord has just observed, have 
there not been repeated imputations against the Government of undue interfer- 
ence! The first charge against the Government of the Prince Polignac was 
that of having tainpered with the elections ; and at every succeeding election is 
there any one who is biind to the fa 4 of the preparations with which it is met, 
the circulars which are sent out fr inthe Governinent to their agents through- 
out the provinces, and the perfec ’ knowledge which the Minister in Paris ap- 
pears to enjoy of the degree of geal and good service rendered by every one 
of his subordinates ; and, lastly, whe dismissals and changes which so invariably 
take place at this critical perio (1 [Cheers.] But | will grant, for the 
of argument, that the ballot-»ox may insure secresy—|] ; 
secresy—and that the condact of the public functionaries employed in 
the elections shail be totally, free from all suspicion of unfairness, and 
even admitting all this, ] must observe that we should not be introducing 4 new 
system of voting amongst a new people; and that there is a very great diff renee 
between ingrafting it upon the institutions of the people of tt " 
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United States. However well the practice of secret votiug may be adapted to 
American habits, here, | maintain that public feeling and all the habits of the 
people are repugnant to such an expedient. Itis atall times a difficult matter 
to discuss the laws and habits of other states; but, judging from the accounts 
of travellers,I do not believe that there is any country inthe world in which 
party feeling is more predominantly displayed, and where men are more prone to 
boast of their conduct in election contests, then in America. So that, in fact, 
I do not believe that in the Uuited States the ballot is sufficient to insure secrecy 
of voting.” ; 

Sir Robert referred to the experience of the Romans in secret voting—‘‘ So 
far as a judgment could be formed from ancient history—from the history of every 
country—it would serve to prove the bad tendency of the ballot In ancient or 
modern writing there was no description more dramatic, effective or true to na- 
ture, than that recorded by Pliny of the Roman giving a secret vote. Pliny was 
anxious to correct the evils of the oldsystem. He admitted that they were nu- 
merous; but, at the same time, he prophesied that a change would probably have 
an injurious tendency. He afterwards declared his prophecy was correct, and 
thus beautifully illustrated the truth of his conviction : ‘* Poposcit tabellas, stylum 
accepit, caput condidit, neminem veretur—se contemnit.” (Shouts of satisfac- 
tien from the Classic Tories.) He asked for the tablet, received the pen, hid his 
head, reverenced no man, but retired from the ballot-box degraded. The princi- 
ple of the ballot would establish a moral degradation amongst the people. It 
would affect the national character and legalize the forfeiture of a promise He 
was aware that he could introduce no novelty into this discussion ; but he felt it 
his duty to support Lord John Russell—* Being unwilling to be supposed capable 
of leaving the Noble Lord to bear all the unpopularity of opposing the motion, I 
think it my duty to say that I concur in most of the sentiments expressed in the 
Noble Lord’s speech, and that I thank him for the direct and manly manner in 
which he has met the subject.” : 

The House then divided—For the Ballot, 198; against it 315; Tory-Whig 
majority, 117. 

Lord Brougham brought forward his motion on the subject of the slave trade, 
on the 20th of February. His motion was for an address to the Queen, praying 
her to take immediate steps for negociating with the governments of Spain, and 
Portugal, and obtaining the concurrence of France and the United States in such 
negociations, with a view to declare the trade in slaves piracy; and including two 
sets of resolutions, the first against the payment of head money to the persons 
engaged in suppressing the slave trade, and providing for the employment of steam 
vessels, and the issue of letters of marque to private individuals against slave 
ships; the second relating to the apprenticeship system in the West Indies. The 
last of the second set provided for the final discontinuance of the apprenticeship 
system on the lst of August next. 

Lord Glenelg opposed the motion, as not tending to any practical result, and 
offered a substitute for the address, in these words. 

‘That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to assure her Majesty 
that this House continues to feel the deepest and most intense anxiety for the 
active abolition throughout the world of the nefarious traffic in slaves; to state 
that this House has seen with great satisfaction that an additional treaty has 
been concluded between this country and Spain, weil calculated to put an end to 
the slave trade under the Spanish flag; but that this House is deeply concerned 
that no such additional treaty has yet been agreed to by Portugal, as the flag of 
Portugal is now extensively used to cover and protect this iniquitous traffic : 
That this House, adverting to the obligation contracted towards this country by 
Portugal, finally and generally to abolish its slave trade, and recollecting more- 
over the ample pecuniary compensation made by this country as a consideration 
for this engagement, is of opinion that the Government of Portugal is bound in 
good faith to consent without farther delay to such additional stipulations as may 
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On Mr Hume's motion for copies of all treasonable correspondence between 

himself, Papineau, and other rebels, Sir George Grey said, that none existed in 

the archives of Downing Street, consequently, nil would be the answer to the 

application. The papers seized in Mr. Papineau’s house, at Montreal, cannot, 
we suppose, have reached the hands of government. 





We have already described the late demonstration against Lower Canada, by 
a large body of rebels, under Drs. Nelson, and Cote, which was organized at and 
near Plattsburgh, and marched over Alburg. At the instant of alarm, her Ma- 
jesty’s 43d Regt. and other troops from St. John, and Montreal, were in motion, 
and the Mississquoi volunteers as usual turned out. The rebels seeing the 
Queen’s forces so well prepared, listened to the judicious advice of Gen. Wool, and 
dispersed. This, we believe, has been stated before, but we revert to it now for 
the purpose of inserting the following highly complimentary despatch, from 
Lieut. Col. Warde, of the regular army, to Col. Jones 

«“ Nutt’s Corner, Beech Ridge, Ist March, 1838, 6 p. m. 

“Authentic intelligence having reached Lieut. Col. Booth, that the Rebel Force, 
in this neighbourhood have been dispersed and disarmed, the Regular Troops at 
Henryville have returved to St. Johns. Under these circumstances there seems. 
no further occasion for the services of the Militia and Volunteers collecte at 
Missiskoui. Lieut. Col. Jones will, therefore, be good enough to use his discre- 
tion in sending the men to their homes, as soon as they please to return; pre 
viously intimating, however, to the officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, who have recently been under arms with every prospect of engaging an 
enemy of considerable force, and well armed, how much satisfaction Lieut. Col. 
Warde has experienced in his connexion with so excellent, and well disposed 
a body of men, alone accompanied by regret, that he has been deprived ef 
the high honour of commanding them in actionn—when it may well be 
imagined how all ranks would have conducted themselves, if judgment should be 
formed by the superior manner in which the march or movement in sleighs, was 
performed from Missiskoui Bay to Wheeler's Tavern this day. Lieutenant “ol. 
Warde feels himself particularly indebted to Lieut.-Col. Jones for the advice and 
kind assistance received on all occasions from that officer, whilst united with him 
in executing the same duties. Lieutenant Colonel Warde concludes this brief 
expression of his approbation of the Militia and Volunteer Force recently em- 
ployed at Missiskoui, by asauring them of his most favourable report of their con- 
duct, to the Lieutenant General Commanding the Forces in the Canadas. 

Henry Warps, Maj. of the Royal Regt., local Lt.-Col. 

Lt.-Col. Jones, &c. &c. &c. 

Commanding Militia and Volunteers, engaged receutly at Missiskoui.”* 





Sutherland, and his aid Spencer, who were so gallantly captured by Colonel 
Prince on the ice near Amherstburgh, and since arrived at Toronto, have been put 
on trial by Court Martial. By a late law of Upper Canada, they will, if found 
guilty, suffer death by summary process. Sutherland, dreading the result, has 
made an attempt on his life. A letter from Toronto, now before us of the 14th 
says: 

“ Our Court Martial commenced their sittings on ‘ Gen.’ Sutherland yesterday, 
and adjourned almost immediately.— Last night Sutherland nearly succeeded in 
bleeding himself to death, having cut deep gashes in both his arms: but he was 


visited by the guard just as he was fainting away, and so his intention was de- 
feated.” 


It is stated in the London papers, that the embarkation of the guards has been 








be found necessary for the complete fulfilment of its said engagement.’’ 

The Duke of Wellington supported Lord Glenelg, and the substitute was car- 
ried, unanimously. Lord Brougham’s last resolution was then negatived, 31 to 
7, and the others without a division. 

a 

The American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool has issued a notice to 
masters of vessels from the United States, that they are under no obligation to 
send newspapers to the post office, and recommending them to send all news- 


papers and parcels directed to the office of the vessel’s consignee for distribu- | 


tion. 


now called, of Donnybrook Fair, has been put down. 

‘There was a very severe gale on the British and Irish coasts, commencing about 
the 13th Feb. In England it was accompanied by snow, which in some places 
drifted so much as to render the roads impassable. 

The accounts from the Downs mention the loss of several vessels during the 
gale, attended with the sacrifice of life Nearly all the vessels at the Cove of Cork 
were more or less damaged by the effect of the gale. Several of the wharves 
and houses were likewise injured. The following are the particulars in relation 
to the shipping. 

The Emma, of Halifax,is laying at Hawlbowline quite disabled, having lost 
bulwarks, topmast, spars, &c., and is injured in the hull....Schr. Julia, for New- 
foundland, ashore... .. The beach, from Smith Barry's Quay to White Point, is 
strewed with wrecks and fragments of wrecks... .. Ballycroneen, Feb. 16th.—I 
write to acquaint you that the schr. Tiger. of Miramichi, last from Southampton, 
for Swansea, in ballast, came on shore in Kelly’s Cove about 2 A. M. ; crew 
saved..... London, Feb. 22.—Four o'clock, —Consols for the account closed at 


922 4. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6 a 6+ per cent prem. 
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By the Roscoe, from Liverpool, we are in possession of our regular London 
files to the 22d ult. 

The Canada Bill having passed both branches of the Legislature, other 
parliamentary topics have fallen under discussion, particularly that of the Ballot. 
We have given a short sketch of the principal speeches, which indicate the tem- 
per of the House of Commons, upon this question. Mr. Ward, Mr. Bulwer, and 
other radical members appeared somewhat surprised at the opposition of Lord 
John Russell, and grew rabid thereat. The former gentleman prognosticated a 
‘new combination of parties,’ which means, we suppose, that he would not vote 
for the Whigs hereafter. We wish we were as certain of this as we are that the 
honourable member will never get a foreign mission again. But we do not see 
the cause of the wrath of these patriots, for did not Lord John tell them at the 


| outset of the session, that he was opposed to this as well as all organic changes 


inthe government? His Lordship sure'y dealt plainly enough with them on 
that occasion, therefore why complain of him now! As to any new combina- 
tion of parties, that can be of little avail, unless the radica!s are disposed to vote 
with tories for the sheer purpose of putting the Whigs out of office. This 
they certainly can do, and may threaten such a movement, but we should doubt 
the sincerity of any such proceeding. The plain truth is that Lord John is some- 
what alarmed at the march of disorganising principles, and will no longer counte- 
nance them, except so far as may be necessary to keep himself and his colleagues 
in Office. The vote, however, was a strong one; one hundred and ninety-eight 
comprise nearly one third of the whole house, but it must be remembered that 
many so recorded their votes for the purpose of keeping on terms with their con- 
stituents, and who would, in case of real danger vote on the opposite side. 

An extraordinary debate took place on the 13th, in consequence of a motion 
brought forward by Mr. Wakley, in favour of the Glasgow Trades Univn men, 
who have been tried and convicted of murder. On this occasion, Mr. O’Con- 
nell made disclosures of a most startling nature, against the Trades Uniens gene 
rally, and more particularly that of Dublin. Murder and arson, it seems, are 
common crimes among these ignorant and brutal wretches ; and to such an ex- 
tent is their wickedness carried, that manufactories have been abandoned, and 
trade ruined, in consequence of obedience to their mandates by their aff ighted 
and deluded victims. Even the life of the agitator himself has been menaced ! 
and since the utterance of his speech, he has been denounced by the Unions at 





| 


| 
| patriot and mischief-worker, Joseph Hume. 


then, | 


| 


Manchester, and other places, so vehemently as to endanger his popularity with 
that class of persons. We most heartily rejoice that the exposure has been made, 
and made too by Mr. O'Connell, as we fervently hope it will lead to a suppression 
of those infamous conspiracies and combinations. The law against such illegal 
bodies was about ten years ago repealed by the exertions of that immaculate 
The arch traitor on that occasion 
carried his object by wheedling and cajoling the tories of that day, and England | 

now reaping the bitter fruits of his success. We refer the reader to an ab- 
stract of the debate in the previous columns. 

Sir William Molesworth is determined to persevere in his motion for an 
Address to the Queen, declaring the incompetence of 


he may be successful, but that is not very probable. 


Lord Glenelg. We hope 


By a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, the nuisance, as it is | 


postponed six weeks; they will, should their presence be still deemed ne- 
| cessary, take the route of the St. Lawrence, instead of Nova Scotia, and New 
| Brunswick. 

We find the following in one of the morning papers. It seems to be an inju- 
| dicious plan to send vessels already disabled on this coast during the winter and 
| tempestuous season of the year. Both boats we believe, were bound to New 
| York for repairs. 

The British steamer City of Kingston, Captain Gibbs, left Norfolk on the 16th 
| for New York, and has not since been heard of. 
The British steamer Sir Lionel Smith, which left Jamaica, for New York, 
| about the last of January, was spoken onthe 26th February, short of fuel. She had 
previously had her masts shattered by a stroke of lightning, and at the time she 
was spoken, was lyingto. On the 28th, an English steamer was seen lying 
| to off Hatteras, supposed the Sir Lionel Smith, the wind at the time blowing a 
gale. As nothing has been heard of this boat since, it is feared that she has been 
lost. 
The steam packet Sirius of 700 tons will sail from London on the 20th of 
this month for New York, touching at Cork. She is owned and sent out by the 
British and American Steam Navigation Company, and is commanded by Lt. 
Roberts of the Royal Navy. She is expected to make the passage from Cork 
in fifteen days, and will sail from this port on the first of May. Cabin passage, 
$140, including wines, second cabin $80. Messrs. Wadsworth & Smith, we 
believe, are the New York agents. 





British Officers lately arrived :—By the Roscoe, Maj. Carmichael; by the 
Toronto, R. T. Jackson, and Wm. Holms, Staff Surgeons ; by the Birmingham, 
Capt. Wright, 43rd Regiment; by the Virginian, Maj. Biggs, aud Veterinary 
| Surgeon Johnston, of 7th Hussars, and Lieut. Hammersly, of the Dragoon 
, Guards, These latter officers, we understand, are seut out to organize Cavalry 
| Corps in Canada. 
| La Petite Augusta.—We felt interested, in more than an ordinary de- 

gree, in the approbation of the public on the talents and exertions of this won- 

derful child, when she was performing at the Park Theatre. Such a combination 
| of grace and skill in so very young a person we had not been prepared to wit- 
ness, and, perfectly charmed ourselves, we confess an earnest desire that audien- 
ces should agree in our opinions and applaud with us. But however striking the 
graces, and fascinating the attractions by which she was distinguished, when 
here, we learn, from unquestionable authority, that her advances, in the elegant 
art she has adopted, now far transcend anything that she presented in this city. 
The ‘poetry of motion” is now ascribed to her in a remarkably high degree, 
aud her pantomime is said to be expressive as well as neat. At the Chesnut 
street Theatre, we understand that the ballet opera of ‘‘ La Sylphide’”’ has been 
got up for her, with certain peculiarities of action adapted to her perfectly sylph- 
like figure end motions, and her performance therein has received the warmest 
applause. The music whether belonging to this piece, or introduced into it in this 
Philadelphia cast, is said to be of a very pleasing character, and the excellent vo- 
| calists Messrs. Brough and Walton, have delighted the ears of amateurs there 
by the taste with which they executed very onerous parts assigned to them. 

The young lady is going to Europe in May, there to remain, probably, some 
years, with a view to finish her professional and private education. We do trust 
| that we may have the opportunity for at least a few nights, to witness the great 
improvements of which fame so highly speaks. She is indeed, The American 
Taglioni. 

Tiffany & Young, 259 Broadway, have sent us a beautiful embossed portrait 
of the Queen, embellished with the royal arms, printed in gold. Itis from a 
drawing by Lane, presents a fine resemblance of her Majesty's noble face, and 
is a chaste and elegant work of art. 

The “ Times and Commercial Intelligencer,’ a new daily paper has just made 
its appearance, and appears to be ably conducted. It advocates the Conserva- 
tive interest. 

Miss Martineau’s “Retrospect of Western Travel,” is just published by the 
Harpers, in 2 vols. A copious notice of the work will be found in this day’s 
paper. 

New Music—Published by Atwill, 201 Broadway. ‘ Roland the Brave,” a 
Legend, by T. Campbell, music by Mr Arkwright. Also, “* Rise Faries Rise,” 
a ballad, by Mrs. Morley ; music by J. M. Jolly. 

Died—at Amberstburzh, U. C. after a short and painful illness of 9 days, Ara- 
bella Gilkinson Innes, consort of the Hon.Jas. Gordon, Member of the Legislative 
Council of Upper Canada. This lady, in the absence of Mr. Gordon, who was 
attending to his Parliamentary duties at Toronto, made her residence the recep- 
tacle of the Militiamen and Officers then stationed at Amherstburgh, (awaiting 
an attack from a band of Rebels on the opposite shore,) and during her exertions 
| to see them comfortably situated, she contracted a severe cold, which obliged 
her to keep her bed from the 8th to the 17th ultimo, when she expired, leaving 
her numerous relations forever to mourn her loss, and a large circle of friends by 
whom she will be universally regretted. 


—_——- 








At his residence, on the St. Lewis Road, Quebec, on the 2d instant, Archi- 


bald Ferguson, Esq. Major of Militia, aged 85, formerly of Renfrew, Scotland, 
and one of the oldest British residents in this Province. Mr. Ferguson was one 
of the most active of the defenders of this garrigon, during the blockade by the 
Americans in the winter of 1775-6 





M RS. GIBSON, 534 Broadway, New York, (late from Edinburgh, Scotland) intends re 
i moving on the Ist of May next to No. Is Bond street, near Broadway. 

Mrs Gibson begs to inform her friends, that she will then be prepared to receive 
additional uumber of young ladies as boarders, or day pupils. (Mar 24-7t*) 
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A popular Lyric, from the songs of Rory O’More, written and composed by Samuel Lover. 


flowr's around life’s fading tree - - - Where ‘light is 


—_— 
there my heart feels most of lightness. 


There, in the lovely land 





’Tis there in groves I often meet thee, 
And wander thro’ the sylvan shade, 
Whilst I in gentlest accents greet thee, 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid. 
“There by some fountain fair reposing, 
Where all around so tranquil seems, 





ever softly shi - 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


ning Like sunset o’er a tranquil sea. 


New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 


—_ 
There is a land where Fancy’s twi - ning her 


’Tis there thou dwell’st in beauty’s bright - ness, More fair than aught on earth e’er eeems 











of Dreams, There, inthe lovelyland of Dreama. 


We wait, the golden evening's closing, 
There, in the lovely land of Dreams. 


But, when the touch of earthly waking, 
Has broken slumber’s sweetest spell ; 
Those fabled joys of Fancy’s making, 





PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, Jan. 26.—2d Regt. Drag. Gds.: Capt. P. Le Poer Trench, from 
the h. p. of the 4th Ft. to be Capt. v. H. Musters, who exchs ; Capt. H. St. 
John Mildmay, from the 95th Ft. to be Capt. v. J. Salmond, who rets. upon h.p. 
Unatt.—2d Drags: W. Spencer, Gent. to be Veterinary Surg. v. G. Spencer, 
dec.—Ist Ft.: Capt. W. G. Shafto, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. Charles 
Lewes, who exchs. rec. the diff —20th Ft.: Lt. H. Crawley, to be Adj. v. Hol- 
lingwerth, who res. the Adjcy. only.—24th Ft.: E. J. 1. Fleming, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. A. E. Harris, who rets.—8S8th Ft.. Capt. S. C. Morris, from h.p. 
of the 66th Ft., to be Capt. v. D. Souter, who excgs.—95th Ft.: Capt. D. Dick- 
son, from h.p. Unat. to be Capt. v. Mildmay, app. tothe secona Drag. Gds.; 
Lieut. P. P. Goold, from h.p. of the 39th Ft. to be Lieut. repaying the diff. v 
Dickson, prom. to Unat. com.—98th F't.: Ens. S. Busby to be Lieut. without pur. 
v. Hare, dec.; Gent- Cad. Thos. E. Knox, from the RI. Mil. Col. to Se Ens. v. 
Busby.—Tnatt.: Lt. D. Dickson, from the 95th Regt. to be Capt. without pur. 

The following officers to be commissioned for @ particular service :—Lt.-Col. 
Chas. Chichester, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Lt.-Coi.—Captain J. Grattan, from 
the h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. 

Brev.: Capt. Chas. Boyd, of the 38th Regt. of Ft. to be Maj. in the Army. 

War Offiee, Feb. 2.—1st Regt of Ft.: Lt. D. S. Cooper to be*Capt. by par. v. 
Shafto, who rets.; Ens. D Green to be Lt by pur. v. Cooper; C. Y. Edge- 
combe, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Green.—66th Ft.: Capt. C. L. Wingfield to 
be Maj by pur. v. Duncan, who rets.; Lt. C E. Michel to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Wingfield; Ens. R. A.C. Daniell tobe Lt. by pur. v. Michell; H. L. G. Scott, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Daniell. —88th Ft.: Lieut. E. R. Jeffreys, to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Morris, who rets.: Ens. O. L. Ormsby, to be Lt. by pur. v. Jeffreys; 
G. V. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Ormsby.—91st Ft.: Ens. Campbell, 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Burton, who rets.; H. J. White, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Campbell.—95th Ft.: Lt. J. G. Champion, to be Capt. by pur. v. Caddy, who 
rets.; Ens. H. O. C. Master, to be Lt. by pur. v. Champion; R. C. Craigie, 
Gent., to te Ens. by pur. v. Master.—99th Ft.: Ens. D. Beatty, to Lt. without 
pur. v. Nicolay, dec.; Ens. Pardoe, to Lt. by pur. v. Bowles, who rets.; Serj.-Maj. 
W. Hope, to be Ens. without pur. v. Beatty ; Edw. Beatty, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Pardoe.—Rifle Brig.: Sec. Lt. W. L. Mellish to be first Lt. by pur. v. 
R. S. Smith, who rets ; J. Gibson, Gent. to be sec. Lt. by pur. v. Mellish. 

Downing-Street, Feb. 6, 1838.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay, Knt., to be governor and commander-in-chief of the Bermu- 

das or Somers Islands. 

War-Office, Feb. 9, 1888—9th Regt. of Lt. Drags.: Cor. F. D. Willoughby to 
be Lieut. by pur. v. Johnston, who rets ; G. T. Nicholson, Gent. to be Cor. by 
pur. v. Willoughby.—1st Regt. of Ft.: Lieut. A. A. Macnicol to be Capt by pur. 
vw. Carey, who rets.; Ens. J. E Sharp to be Lieut. by pur. v. Macnicol; FE. S. 
Claremont, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Sharp —5th Ft.: Second Lieut, F. R. 
Pyner to be first Lieut. by pur. v. Connor, who rets ; W. H. Kebbel, Gent. to be 
second Lieut. by pur. v. Pyner-—17th Ft.. Lieut. J. W. Kyffin, from the 22d 
F:. to be Lieut. v. Powell, who excgs.—22d Ft.: Lieut. C. T Powell, from the 
17th Ft to be Lieut. v. J. W. Kyftin, who excgs—32d Ft: Ens. W. Case, to 
be Lieut. without pur. v. Weir, dec ; Ens. and Adj. TD. Kelly to have the rank 
of Lieut.; G. S. Moore, Gent. to be Ens v Case.—34th Ft: Lieut.-Col. W. 
C Drummond, from the h p. unait. to be Lieut. Col. v. Hon. H. S. Fane, who 
excgs.; Maj. K. Airey, to be Lieut. Col. by pur v. Drammond, who rets.—57th 
Ft.: Ens. E. Junor to be Lieut, by pur. v. Purnell, who rets —59th Ft.: Capt J. 
Levick, from the Rl. Malta Fencibles, to be Capt. v. O. S. Blackford, who rets 
upon h.p.—94th Ft: Capt. H. Nicholls, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. C. 
Knox, who excgs.; Lieut. L. Bowen, from the h p. of the 80th Ft. tobe Lieut 
v. Nicholls, prom ; Ens. J. Wallace to be Lieut. by pur. v. Bowen, who rets.; 
J.S. Menzies, Gent. be Ens. by pur. v. Wallace.—Unatt.; Lieut. H. Nicholls, 
from the 94th Ft. to be Capt. without pur. 

War-Office, Feb. 16, 1838.—4th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Lt. R. R. Gillespio to be 
Capt. without pur. v. Eliott, dec.; Cor. J.T. D Halkett, to be Lt. v. Gillespie. 
—ist Regt. Ft.. Lt. E. R. Wetherall to be Adj. v. Macnicol, prom.—4th Ft : 
Capt. W. H. Mounsey from the 15th Ft. to be Capt. v. M‘Cumming, who exch 
—7th Ft: Lt. M. R. S. Witmore to be Capt by pur v. Morshead, who rets ; 
Ens. Lord J. Butler, from the 85th Ft to be Lt. by pur. v. Whitmore.—15th 
Ft,; Capt. R. H. J. B. M‘Cumming, from the 4th Ft. to be Capt. v. Mounsey, 
who exchs.; Ens. J. H. Ashurst to be Lieut. by purchase y Parker, who rets.; 
A. R. Sewell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Ashuist —4I1st Ft.: Ens. J. Diddep 
to be Lt. without pur. v. Carmichael, dec ; Ens. T. Jonesto be Lt without pur 
v. Nott, dec ; Ens. T. Burgh to be Lt. without pur. v. Diddep, whose prom. of 
June 5, 1837, has not taken place; Ens. W Lawrence to be Lt. without pur. v 
Burgh, whose prom Aug 22, 1837, has not taken place; Ens. M. Langdale to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Jones, whose prom. by pur. has not taken place ; Serj -Maj W. 
Berns to be Ens. vy. Lawrence; Gent. Cad. C. F. Fordyce, from the Rl. Mil. 
Col. to be Ens. v. Langdale —50th Ft.: Ens. S. Campbell to be Lt. by pur. v. 
B. Baxter, who rets; E. LL. Tickell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Campbell.— 
47th Ft: Gent. Cad. W. Ahmuty, from the Rl. Mil Coliege. to be Ens. by pur. 
w. Junor, prom.—95th Ft.. Ens. W. H. Rogers to be Lt. by pur. v. Goold, who 








rets.; Lt. H. A. Graham, from the h. p. of the 20th Ft. to be Lt. v. Rogers, app 
Quartermaster; G. William P. Bingham, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase vice 
Rogers; Lt. W. H Rogers to be quartermaster, vice Feneran, app. Paymaster. 
—RI. Brig.—Capt. J. N. Frampton, from the h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. Sim- 
mons, prom.—Ist West India Kegt.: Lt. W. Alment, from the h. p. of the 3d 
Regt. of ft. to be Lt. repaying the diff. vice Capadose, app. to the 8th Regt. of 
ft.—Ens. B. Mackenzie, to be Lt. by pur. v. Alment, who rets.—Chas. Thos. 
Hamilton, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase v. Mackenzie.—S. W. S. Bush, Gent. 
to be Ens. without pur. v. Griffin, who resigns.—Unatt.: Capt G. Simmons, from 
the Rifle Brig. to be Maj. without pur.—Brev.: Capt. T. Ritherdon, of the Hon. 
the East India Company's Service, to have the temporary rank of Maj. while 
employed at the military seminary at Addiscombe. 

RI. Regt. of Artillery.: Sec. Lt. H. J Thomas, to be first Lt. v. Warren, dec. 

Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Leicester. 

Leicestershire Yeo. Cav. Lt. J. Clarke to be Capt. v. Bright, res : Cor. Sir G. 
H. Beaumont, Bart., to be Lt. vy. Dawson, res.; Sir W. Dixie, Bart. to be do. 
v. Hitchcock, dec.; W. C. Smith, Gent. to be Cor. v. Wilmot res.: Viscount 
Curzon to be do, v. Beaumont, prom.; Wm. A. Poctiin, Gent. to be ditto, v. 
Abney, res. 

St. James's Palace, Feb. 14.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon John Doratt, Esq., M. D. 

Downing-Street, Feb. 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Colonel 
De Lacy Evans, Lieutenant-General in the service of the Queen of Spain, to bea 
knight commander of the most honourable military order of the Bat h. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 10.—Corps of Royal Engineers—2d Capt. A. Wal- 
pole to be Cavt. v. Young, dec; Ist Lt. H. Tucker tobe 2d. Capt. v. Walpole ; 
2d Jt. W. H. Roberts to be Ist Lt. v. Tucker.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—2d 
Capt J. M. Savage to be adjutant, v. Schalck, promoted. 

——_—EaES 


THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 

The Proprietor begs to announce that the sixth volume of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
| hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 

The Proprietor also anuounces that he has caused the two plates of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. These 
will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 

A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
inferior production. 

In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 


Terms six poLLARs perannum, payablein advance. Office, Astor Buildings 
Barclay St. 














RACTICAL PHRENOLOGY —- Based on the plan most approved for learning a foreign 
lansuage, the whole subject illustrated by facts in the lives of eminent persons, 
among whom are Washington, Franklin, “lara Fisher, and Black Hawk, and 27 fine wood 
cuts—by Silas Jones, Principal of the Institution for the Blind. y 
Any one desirous of obtaining a general knowledge of the wonderful and all important 
science of Pprenojoay, may do so by becoming acquainted with the contents of this 
little volume. Published and forsale to the trade by 
Mar. 24 3t. S$. COLMAN, 114 Fulton street. 


Pr extensive assortment of English Pocket, Belt and Duelling Pistols, of 

warranted quality, just opened, and a large assortment of fine cutlery as usual— 

for sale b GRAVELEY & WREAKS. 9 Astor House. 
Colt’s celebrated patent repeating Rifle, for sale as above. (March 10-3t.} 





pte ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particula 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook. (Feb. 17—tf.} 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the |6th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—!6th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—16th Decen ber.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed wit’ unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
| price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
| vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 

who will make every exertion to give genera) satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
| owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
i unless regular bills ef lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 
} (Sept. 17—1y.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 














V ‘ 
Are in my heart remembered well : 

The day in all its sunshine splendor, 
Less fair to me than midnight seems, 


é When visions shed a light more tender, 


Areund the lovely land of Dreams. 





ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would respectfully inform the ladies and gentlemen of 

the city of New York, that he has taken rooms corner of Broadway and Courtlandt- 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to the ser- 
vices of a good Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Double 
enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on — or gold 
plates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor with a call. 
Teeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the original. Filling, separating, 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms b 

Cc. O. CROSBY, Dentist, 
(Feb. 17, 12t.} No. 171 Broadway. Entrance, No. 1 Courtlandt-st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets. the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of oe from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
Ork. 
Burgundy J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, J 8, Nov. 
Rhone, - W. Skiddy, " 16, on, May June §/Mareh 1, rd 6, Hy 
Charlemagne ichardson J mJ sg Aug. 1 “ } 
a oc. Stoddard, Feb. 8, “ ; ’ £ r * 


Ville de Lyon, ’ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “* & Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SJApril 1, “ MW, “ 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16, , ip * 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March8, ‘* 16, “ 24) * 16, * 











’ * 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. BjJune 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “* 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24] “ 16, “ 6, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16, “ 24, May 16, July 1, “ 16 “ @ 


These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort an convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded bv their packets, free of all ete except the expenses sc 
tually incurred >. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 28 t. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











| ’ ’ 
rd 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 
Virginian, '. Harris, Sa - a - & oe. 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y} 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
@onsigneos of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo, Washington, and Independence, 
: GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & Ca.. Liverpeal 
q r ; 1 ‘awa: Oe 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually frem New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Pr 








Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, W_ UW. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. W, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, er ~~ mm ~ oe -. a  ae . h, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, “ 20, ‘“ 20,)March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, * FW, @ 7, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 7“, AB * B*_ & * * @, 
Wellington, PD. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, | E. E. Morgan, {March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 187, “ 17, 
Samson, | R. Sturges, “rm “1, * 1) a7, “ 97, “« a7, 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, “ 2, “ 20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| = BM, —.* i, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97 * @, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20, « 90)  90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons purthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken hat the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains 1 or owners of thése packets wif! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. H Liverpool. 

North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ee = £6 fF 1 Oo Ce aM ‘ 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, | March 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ m4, ~ “4; * 8, “ 8, “ 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ 6, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, “8. #829) Bh Soe tO Go 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, om * Be ¢ Miike Aug. 1, Dec: 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ | “ 8 & s* & 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, S 6. © Bb» Bia Se Se oe, 
England, B. L. Waite, cm.* & * Bie & Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, on, * & * Bie € © £ 8 € 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, a“ 6“ & © 61° & oe @- & 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, cm -_ & 
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